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NUMBER SEVEN.—DEVILLE’S GALLERY. 


THERE is a remarkable propensity among human beings to make 
their fun chiefly of things that they do not understand, and a diffi- 
culty in extracting any from those they do, which is equally remark. 
able, and very generally recognized. Fun seems to have chosen 

its residence in the hide and hair of every thing; in the merest su- 
perficialities ; while deeper in, the skeleton, the bone, and marrow if 

there be any, the substratum in fine, is always earnest and solemn. 

Knowledge has a trophonian touch, fatal above all things to laugh. 

ter; and the man who has been infinitely amused with Punch and 

Judy, or a phenakistikope, or a trick with a cup and ball, is vexed 

at his own simplicity, and scorns his spirit that could be moved to 

smile, as soon as the thing is explained to him. So it is with a 

rustic who takes up an edition of Homer or Sophocles; knowing 

no Greek, he stares at the strange pothooks, wrinkles his face to 

mimic their infinite capriciousness, and shouts with glee at his own é 
success. Meanwhile the grave professor may look over his shoulder 

and gather up ideas of poetry and sublimity, and so far from joining 

or sympathizing in his mirth, he will only “loathe the laughter idly 

loud,” and only be moved to “solemn thought and stern disdain,” 

by its exuberance. Such is the ordinary course of things,—perhaps 
metaphysics may sometimes furnish an exception, inasmuch as it 

seems a gravematter usually to tyros, and proves the more and 

more ridiculous the more it pretends to advance. But weariness is 

a great check to laughter, and most people are heartily weary before 

they get to transcendentalism; and some, having large developments 

of hope, go on for ever in circles round and round, thinking they 

shall eventually arrive at something, and forgetting that there are 

such things as solemn hoaxes in the world. 
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It is no doubt on this account that ridicule and caricature are 

rifest and easiest in a certain indistinctness,—it is because igno- 
rance is a conducting medium through which the electricity of 
laughter must be conveyed to the risible muscles, that one of the 
most natural, necessary, and instinctively apprehensible branches of 
human learning has been the favorite butt of all these joking ani- 
mals, who ruminate and re-ruminate on one supply for a season. 
I speak of Phrenology—a science, if it be one, or if not, a theory, 
an art, a faculty, to which we all feel, whether we own it or not, a 
decided vocation, to which we all pay in certain of our judgments 
and prejudices an involuntary respect ; and of which, even in plain 
words in conversation, we all acknowledge so much, as to debar our- 
selves from denying without gross vanity or inconsistency that more 
than we know may very probably be discovered. Of phrenology 
and physiognomy, after reading several books on both subjects, I 
know just as much as I did before I began, just as much that is, as 
my own experience in the world has taught me, which is to connect 
with certain shapes of head and feature the ideas of certain traits 
of character. As far as this system goes, the books agree with me ; 
but they go farther, and they soon get out of my depth ; but is it 
clear that the fault is with them? They may have their errors, nay, 
in the nature of things they must have them, and probably very 
many ; but they may have, and they have most probably, important 
truths mixed with them. In so complicated a matter as a theory 
of the human mind, vast quantities of observations on each parti- 
cular point must be collected with time and patience, and with a dis- 
interested hope, not for ourselves but for remote posterity. We 
must begin to build like the coral worm in the deep, a structure not 
to be finished nor to approach completion in our time; but to be 
continued upward toward an atmosphere of air and light through 
generations after we are forgotten. 

There is a strange soreness on this subject among religious people 
too, as if there were danger, in admitting the views of phrenologists, 
of being led on to materialism. What materialism after all is to do 
to religion is a thing rather difficult of apprehension, for, until we 
know what matter is, it will be impossible to infer any thing as to 
the nature of the soul from the fact, could it be proved, that it is 
material. But passing over that, there is an idea, that if the mind 
be admitted to affect and develope the material organs, it will be 
inferred that it consists itself of analogous substance ; if it be allow- 
ed to require for the accommodation of certain of its faculties a 


certain shape of its residence, it may be presumed to have shape © 


itself, &c. &c. 
Now such reasoners as these have just as much to do to get rid 
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of some facts which they must acknowledge, as they can with all 
the additional assertions of the phrenologists ; for the mind, be it 
what it may in itself, does require and use material organs, as the 
eye, and the ear, and the brain; and the whole of this question can 
only be one of manner of using them. Wherever or whatever the 
mind may be, the brain is its acknowledged tangible and accessible 
representative, and the dispute at last arrives at this inquiry — how 
does the brain act, by organs or members, each having an appointed 
office ? or only by its weight and mass, like the lead in a loaded cane ‘ 
or by some electrical power upon the nerves, as if it were a sort of 
reasoning torpedo? Is it made like a pudding, homogeneous, and 
just as fit for its purposes after having been stirred up with a spoon 
as it was before ; or is it rather like a crab, having limbs and claws 
for various purposes variously organized? If the latter, and if you 
suppose one of these claws to stand for covetousness, and that it 
grows on the side near the front, and that it increases as all limbs 
of all creatures do, in size and strength with exercise, and diminishes 
with the want of it; if you admit all this, you will have a reason 
why the temples of so many avaricious men have been found 
to bulge out, and why those of many liberal and generous persons 
on the contrary have been found very flat. Yet you will be much 
too hasty if you conclude from this, when you see a protuberance 
on the temple, that the man is avaricious ; you must look again to 
his organ of benevolence, and if that is well raised up, you may 
conclude that he is made like a fire-engine, with a sucker to take up 
and a spout to distribute ; and that he is a much more effectual and 
valuable machine than if he had only the spout. So of many other 


‘qualities, it occurs more often that excellence in our nature results 


from two or more counteracting powers and principles, both or all 
active, and their activity wisely controlled, than from the absence 
of all, though each by itself might be a vice. A study of plaister 
casts and phrenological maps therefore will not make a phrenologist ; 
some hints it may give, some memoranda ; but this study is only the 
seed time, there must go rain and wind, and time, and ripeness to the 
harvest. - And, after all, it may be doubted reasonably whether the 
same care and thought would not have produced the harvest with- 
out the seed ; for, as I set out with saying, we do become phrenolo- 
gists and physiognomists by observation without science, and it is 
only half proved that we become better ones with it. 

I went once in London, some five years since, to see Deville, the 
lamp-making phrenologist, who keeps a shop in the Strand, and 
whose pretensions have made him celebrated, however well or ill 
they may be founded. His fame he has made sure of; as for his 
disciples, I imagine he usyally keeps them only while he is talking 


. 
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to them, but so long he certainly does. He is rich, or so considered, 
as indeed he has need to be to keep up such an establishment as his 
museum, which he entertains and constantly increases at great cost, 
and from which he derives no profit. In the course of trade at his 
shopboard he will bow you down to the counter’s edge for a shilling ; 
or for the hope of one ; but when you get up into his sanctum, it is 
the philosopher you have to do with and the tradesman disappears. 
You enter a large and long, and very high apartment filled with 
shelves, which are nearly all occupied with plaister casts, anda few 
with skulls, and some jars of pickled snakes and vermin. There are 
some also with skulls of cats and dogs, which are arranged scienti- 
fically in the order of their generic or individual characters. ‘The 
human skulls are arranged scientifically also, and so are the plaister 
casts, of which, for instance, there are near a hundred of people 
that have died mad, including all possible or imaginable varieties of 
madness, and arranged according to the causes that produced it. 
One division is exclusively of madmen who have killed themselves ; 
there is one of the mad for love, and others again for theological 
and doctrinal insanity, for the born idiots, for the possessed with 
vanity and poetry, for old bachelors that have gone mad in solitude, 
and for those that should have been their helpmates and prevented 
their sad fates; in short, all frenzies of all classes are to be found 
exemplified, all differing from each other in every other particular, 
and all agreeing together in a remarkable narrowness of the skull ; 
to this I believe there were no exceptions. These casts were all 
taken after death, because insane persons while living cannot be 
kept quiet enough to allow casts to be made; Deville said very many 
attempts had been made within his knowledge, but never but in one 
instance had he heard of a successful one. Another characteristic 
presented by most of their heads, was, that the forehead seemed al- 
most flattened off, as if the line of the nose were continued to the 
top of the head; and this, as well as the narrowness of the head, be- 
comes more and more strikingly the case in long continued cases of 
confirmed lunacy, and indicates with more and more certainty the im- 
possibility of a cure. The bone of the whole skull usually thickens 
inwardly, sometimes to an astonishing extent, of which Mr. De- 
ville showed me some remarkable specimens ; and he deemed the rule, 
that this closing up of the apartment of the brain must take place 
in long continued lunacy, to be quite universal. But he stated to 
me a case just recently come to his knowledge, of a man who had 
been thirty or forty years a furious maniac, and who now, at an ad- 
vanced age, had recovered his senses, with a degree of imbecility 
certainly, but he could no longer be called insane. Now the ques- 
tion was, how does this case affect the general rule? Is this man 
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only tractable and docile because his nature is exhausted; or is he 
an exception to the rule that the skull must thicken with such dis- 
ease as his? or, finally, can this thickening take place, and still the 
disease be curable? The phrenologists were on the look cut for 
the old man to die, that they might examine his head and ascertain 
all this ; and indeed the question seemed an interesting one to the 
physiologist as well. 

Over the shelves of heads of insane persons were those of crimi- 
nals, about 200 specimens, arranged according to their crimes, 
and again by nations; a large proportion being foreigners, and 
comprising all imaginable varieties. Some were rough and fero- 
cious, blood-thirsty looking fellows, that you would run from in a 
sanctuary ; and some were smooth and sentimental, candid and open- 
featured, yet with the foul fiend lurking there, and visible; for you 
always find the villany ina man’s face which you are advertised 
of beforehand, especially when you see him in bad company; yet 
very possibly some of these were innocent men. I looked about for 
some such, but could not find any, the malignant companionship 
and atmosphere of crime had infected their stony faces, and they all 
reeked with the universal devil. It was a potent instance of the 
virulence of moral contagion, but so we form our judgments ; and the 
man that has come there innocently is confounded with the rest, 
we study him through the glass of false opinion and treasure up the 
memory of his features, “that when we meet with such a man as 
him we may avoid him.” Over these are skulls collected from va- 
rious countries to show the national characteristics, which Mr. 
Deville says are very distinct, and to a practised eye not to be mis- 
taken. He related an instance of an attempt to'impose upon him as 
South American a skull from Van Diemen’s Land; but he recog- 
nized its true origin at once, and the person who brought it at last 
confessed that he was right. This collection contains about 300 
skulls and casts; its chief deficiency is, that there are few or no 
heads of North American Indians. One curious set of specimens 
from South America consists of a quantity of Peruvian skulls, dug 
out of some tombs on the Andes, belonging to forgotten times and 
unknown people, but remarkable as being the lowest foreheads 
ever yet seen. The little that could be inferred from the rude re- 
lics of these obliterated graves, indicated an ignorance of arts cor- 
responding well enough to the characters of the heads ; they were 
found too very high upon the mountains, and this also agrees with 
the remark that, in those countries the higher you go up the weaker 
and more degraded physically and morally, are the people. In Pe- 
ruvian tombs, however, in general, those which are understood to 
have been the burying-places of the Incas always contain skulls of 
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a superior order, indicating a very decided superiority of race to 
their subjects. ‘Turning from this side of the room to the lower 
end, we found the lowest shelf occupied by distinguished travellers ; 
Humboldt and Bonpland, and Capt. Parry and Capt. Cochran, and 
many more of known and unknown eminence and pretensions ; and 
cheek by jowl with these, a row of distinguished theologians. 
The juxtaposition seemed odd, and was probably the result of acci- 
dent ; yet it struck me that plausible reasons might be invented to 
justify it, and it was very possible phrenological analogies would 
come up afterwards to bear them out. Both these classes are dis- 
cursive and expatiating, both given to finding out new worlds, both 
somewhat liable to be run away with and lose themselves in their fa- 
vorite pursuits ; and the two between them have fairly made Jason’s 
experiment, how much of heaven and earth may be discovered — 
“quantum cceli, quantum percurrere terre, permissum est.” 

Above these was a shelf somewhat oddly divided. Half of it was 
given to distinguished pugilists, and the other half to persons who, 
having been educated for various professions, had left them at a 
mature age to become preachers or theologians, from religious zeal. 
Over these, high up and out of reach, were some samples of the up- 
per classes of society — princes and bishops, nobility and gentry — 
persons whose names and titles were of some consequence, but their 
heads of none at all. These were people who were called something, 
put in high places with a due regard to their dignity and to their 
insignificance ; for those of their own order, who really were some- 
thing, are found in their places elsewhere. This completed this end 
of the room ; and then on the side of it, opposite to the criminals and 
madmen, was first, at the top a continuation of persons of high rank, 
and under this a rather indiscriminate collection of great men, — 
Washington, Rivadivia, Michellini, Cromwell, Sydney, Hampden, 
and Canning; and more whom I have forgotten. Under these 
were about 70 casts of persons remarkable for excess or deficiency 
of any one phrenological organ, each case shown with a reverse. 
Here is a head, for instance, having locality strongly developed, and 
by its side one in which that organ is scarcely at all to be discovered, 
and so with many others ; Mr. Deville assuring me, that in every in- 
stance the character of the individval wearing the head agreed with 
the indications of its shape. Then came about sixty heads of per- 
sons remarkable for facility in the acquirement of knowledge or 
the contrary, with comments on the specific branches of education 
which they had been apt or difficult to learn; the comments in 
these cases also agreeing as perfectly with the inferences of science 
from the casts as if they had been invented to prove them. But if 
any one wanted proofs, the next shelf lower might more properly 
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supply them ; it contained some sets of casts selected to show in- 
stances of change of character, accompanied with corresponding 
change of development of the outward and visible organs —a to- 
ken of sincerity, of repentance, and reformation, which there is not 
always time to wait for, but which must be indisputable when it ar- 
rives. ‘There were five casts in one series taken from a young man 
named Gordon, at the ages of 8, 13, 16, 18, and 22. Gordon was a 
natural arithmetician, one of those multiplying and dividing pro- 
digies we sometimes see exhibited for money, as Zerah Colburn 
was some twenty years ago. This lad was exhibited in the same 
way, and he lived an idle unimproving life in taverns up to the 
time when the third cast was taken. The first shows him in a sort 
of state of nature, a fine infant, having a large forehead and intel- 
ligent face, full of promise; it looks like the dawn of genius. The 
second is much altered for the worse; and in the third the fore- 
head is flattened, and the whole form of the head so much deterio- 
rated, we can scarcely believe it is the same individual; the only 
organ which has preserved a respectable development being that 
of the faculty of number, by the exercise of which he had lived. 
At the age of sixteen he was taken by the hand by some gentlemen 
in Edinburgh, who provided for his education, and caused it to be 
commenced immediately ; and at the expiration of two years its ef- 
fect on the forms of the head is positively amazing; the fore- 
head is raised, the features appear improved, and a general resem- 
blance to the boy of eight discovers itself ; which is still more strik. 
ing in the cast taken at twenty-two, this last head being nearly 
as good as the first. 

Another case is of a man whom the devil of avarice took posses- 
sion of, at about thirty years of age, in consequence of his inheriting 
a large fortune ; and he flattened down his benevolence and pufied 
out his acquisitiveness in a most indefensible manner. Acquisitive- 
ness, as [ have already remarked, is a good supporter to benevo- 
lence ; it occupies the two sides, it makes as it were the two pillars 
of the arch to which benevolence is the crown and keystone. All 
this may be seen on a marked cast ; but it is the keystone that makes 
the arch, and this keystone, as I have stated, the devil knocked 
away. The friends of the patient became alarmed, his benevolence 
was theirs, his acquisitiveness his own; they persuaded him to take 
a travelling tutor, a clergyman of the Church of England, and to go 
abroad for the health of his mind ; and he had the good fortune, the 
great and almost unexampled happiness, of having it restored to a 
healthy state. It would be difficult to credit this, so few misers are 
preached into sanity ; but the busts were there to prove it all, and 
Deville to interpret for the busts. There were also two casts of 
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West the painter, a converse example ; in his prime he was a liberal, 
spirited man, and so his head testifies for him; but in his decline 
avarice overtook him, and made her tokens visible in her turn. 
Here also appears Dr. Herschel, taken first at fifty-two, when he 
was yet an obscure music master; and again at seventy-four, when 
he had reached the height of his fame as an astronomer ; and, aside 
from the remarkable phrenological superiority of the latter head, it 
_actually looks younger than the first. It shows of course an im- 
provement in the mathematical organs, and depression of the mu- 
sical ones; and in addition to this, a great increased development 
of the organ of language, which connects itself naturally with his 
habit of public speaking in his function as professor and lecturer 
on astronomy. ‘The upper end of the room exhibited Blumenbach’s 
five varieties, some Hindoo and Burmese specimens, and a range of 
heads graduated from idiocy to genius, and a quantity of miscella- 
neous heads awaiting their distribution; the total contents of the 
room in casts amount to about 1800 from nature, and 400 from 
other casts and from the antique. Besides these there were about 
5000 skulls of birds and animals classed scientifically ; imitative 
birds, song birds, birds of prey, and so on, each by themselves ; then 
turtles, seals, sea otters, dogs, cats, foxes, badgers, continuing the 
series to tigers, panthers, leopards, and lions. Mr. Deville’s obser- 
vations upon these were not less curious and amusing than those on 
the human specimens ; he pointed out, for instance, in the skulls of 
several different species of dogs the evidences of their known cha- 
racters, the unteachableness and want of memory and attachment 
in the greyhound, the improvement upon all this in the terrier, and 
the infinite superiority of the poodle, the most docile of his genus. 
He then took the skulls of cats, and showed their organ of locality, 
the only attachment in general that they manifest ; though he had 
one case of exception of a cat that had belonged to a gentleman’s 
coachman, and which was so much attached to its master and so sa- 
gacious, that when it saw him putting on his box-coat and taking 
down his whip, it would run out and get into the boot of the car- 
riage to be with him in his drive. This skull is of a most uncatlike 
formation, and approaches somewhat to the poodle dog. 

The same difference that exists in the conformations of teachable 
and unteachable dogs, obtains also in the different races of seals. 
The common seal has docility and memory, and can be taught 
tricks and improved by education ; but the Greenland seal is a fool, 
and, like most fools, refuses to learn, and their heads differ accord- 
ingly. 

What a place is such a gallery as Deville’s to give one’s fancy 
scope in,—to dream, and moralize, and contemplate, and ponder. 
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To look about among the insane and foolish, and think how we 
could take an organ here and a feature there, and make up such 
heads as some we know,—or how if we could have drawn off from 
some of their originals the thing or quality whose superfluity was 
their frenzy, we might have found some in whom that same thing 
was just as much deficient, and have bestowed it there and benefitted 
all parties. To disenchant heads addled with too much love, and 
soften ladies’ hearts that have too little; to draw off redundant 
poetry through cracked sconces and dilate leaden brains with it, 
and light up gooseberry eyes with thick coming fancies; to mix a 
soul of overweening vanity with one of tremulous nervous timidity, 
and give each owner half of the reasonable compound ; all this may 
be impossible. But a science that can even suggest such ideas, 
though it should prove afterwards to be a humbug and pass away, 
will not have existed altogether in vain. 

As for Deville, he is a nonpareil. — A man in a very humble sta- 
tion in life, and poor, when he took up this pursuit, he has followed it 
out with untiring zeal and sustained it with large expense; he has 
made himself celebrated far and wide, and has had the rich and 
great for his delighted auditors and some for his disciples. What- 
ever his science may be, he is something ; if he has made all the facts 
and fancies himself which he gives us as emanations of his science, 
he is a great magician ; if he has discovered them, he is a great phi- 
losopher. He is now a rich and busy man; but I much mistake his 
character if wealth and business have ever afforded him, or ever can 
afford him, half the amusement and gratification which he has derived 
and still derives from his vast and curious and well-stored library, 
and his unique phrenological gallery. 
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HYMN TUNES AND GRAVE-YARDS. 


BY A DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


I went to church one night last week, 


“ Tbam forte via sacra,” 


as Horace has it; and into what shrine of shrines should my sinful 
feet be led, but into the freshly hallowed tabernacle of the new free 
Chapel. It was Carnival week among the Presbyterians, the sea- 
son of Calvinistic Pentecost ; and one of the Missionary Societies 
in the celebration of its blessed triumphs, bulged out, on that night, 
from the windows of the gigantic meeting-house, like the golden glo- 
ries of thickly-crowded wheatsheafs from the granary of a heaven- 
prospered garnerer. Not, however, did the zeal of a Crusader 
against the Paynim, nor the expected rehearsal of the victories of 
the Christian soldier, draw me, unaccustomed, upon holy ground. 
Wherefore did I, just now, pricked by conscience, stop short in the 
middle of that line from Flaccus. I could not add 


—" sicut meus est mos.” 


“ Meus mos” stuck in my throat. It was no good grace of mine. 
Non nobis. Reader, I confess to thee that I was charmed into the 
Tabernacle by a hymn tune. 

Now, before I ask for absolution, let me declare, that my late un- 
frequent visitation of the Church is to be attributed to no lack of 
disposition for faithful duty, but to the new-fangled notions and 
fashions of the elders and preachers, and to my dislike for the new 
church music. 

It had been an unhappy day with me. My note lay over in the 
Manhattan ; and I had ascertained that some “ regulated” suburban 
* building lots,” which I had bought a few days before, unsight un- 
seen, upon the assurance of a “truly sincere friend,” were lands 
covered with water, green mud, and blackberry bushes, in the bottom 
of a deep valley, untraversable and impenetrable as a Florida ham- 
mock. Abstracted, in uncomfortable meditation, I threaded my un- 
conscious pathway homeward, the jargon of the confused noises of 
Broadway falling upon my tympanum utterly unheard. In this en- 
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tranced condition, I came abreast of the steps of the covered en- 
trance to the Tabernacle. Here was done a work of speedy 
disenchantment. A strain of music came floating down the ave- 
nue. It was an old and fondly remembered hymn. It was the fa- 
vorite tune of my boyhood. It was the first tune I ever learned. 
It was what I loved to sing with my old nurse and my little sisters, 
when I used to pray. It was the tune that even now always makes 
my heart swell, and brings tears into my eyes. It was Otp Hun- 
DREDTH. 

Fellow-sinner, peradventure, thou hast never sung Old Hundredth. 
Thou wert not blessed with pious parents. The star of the refor- 
mation hath not shone upon thee. ‘Thou hast not been moved and 
exalted by the solemn ecstasy of Martin Luther. Perhaps thou hast 
had eunuchs and opera-singers to do thy vicarious devotions, in re- 
citative, and elaborate cantatas; scaling Heaven by appoggiatures 
upon the rungs of a metrical ladder. Lay down this discourse. 
Such as thou cannot—yet I bethink me now how I shall teach thee 
to comprehend and feel. ‘Thou hast seen and heard Der Freischutz? 
I know that thou hast. Be not ashamed to confess it before these good 
people. They play it at the play-house, it is true: but what of 
that? What else is it than a German Camp-meeting sermon set to 
music. It isa solemn drama, showing, terribly, the certain and 
awful fate of the wicked. There is a single strain of an anthem in 
that operatic homily worth all the rest of the piece :—dost thou not 
remember the harmony of the early matin hymn unexpectedly 
springing from the choir in the neighboring village church, which, 
faintly beginning, swells upon your ear, and upon poor Caspar’s too, 
pleading with his irresolute soul, just as the old head-ranger has al- 
most persuaded the unhappy boy to renounce the Devil, and to be- 
come good? Dost thou not remember, as the tune grows upon his 
ear, the strong resolution suddenly taken, the subdued joy, the meek 
rapture that illumine the face of the penitent ; and how, with head 
bowed down and humble feet, he follows his old friend to the foun- 
tain of pardon and to the altar of reconciliation? I see that thou 
rememberest, and thou art moved :—* Be these tears wet.” 

Here I am happy to receive the congratulations of the reader, 
that the similarity of Caspar’s case and my own is at anend. Po. 
etical justice required that Von Weber’s Zamiel should carry off 
repenting Caspar, from the very entrance to the sanctuary ;—the 
civil sexton of the Tabernacle asked me to walk in, and showed me 


to a seat. 
The hymn went up like the fragrance of a magnificent sacrifice. 
Every voice in that crowded house was uplifted, and swelled the 
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choral harmony. The various parts fell into each other like 
mingling water, and made one magnificent stream of music ; but 
yet you could recognize the constituent melodies of which the har- 
monious whole was made up; you could distinguish the deep voice 
of manhood, the shrill pipe of boys, and the confident treble of the 
maiden communicant, — all singing with earnestness and strength, 
and just as God and religion taught them to sing, directly from the 
heart. ‘To me, one of the best recommendations of Old Hundredth 
is, that every Protestant knows it, and can sing it. You cannot 
sing it wrong. There is no fugue, nor da capo, nor place to rest 
and place to begin, nor place to shake, nor any other meretricious 
affectation about it. The most ingenious chorister,—(and the 
church is cursed with some who are skilful to a wonder in dampen- 
ing people’s piety by tearing God’s praises to tatters,)—cannot find 
a place in Old Hundredth where he can introduce a flourish or a 
skake. Deo gratias for the comfortable triumph over vain glory. 
It would be as easy for a schoolmaster to introduce a new letter 
into the alphabet : and Old Hundredth may be said, in some sense, 
once to have been the alphabet of Christian psalmody. I remem- 
ber a time when it was a sort of A BC for Protestant children 
learning to sing. It was the universal psalm of family worship. 
But its day has gone by. It is not a fashionable tune. You seldom 
hear it except in the country churches, and in those not noted for 
high-priced pews and “ good society.” 

There is much solemn effect in the accompaniment of vocal 
music by a discreetly played organ ; but in my ears Old Hundredth 
suffers by the assistance. ‘The hired organist and bellows blower, 
have each his quota of duty to perform, and they generally do it 
with so much zeal, that the more excellent music of the human 
voice is utterly drowned. And then there is a prelude, and a run- 
ning up and down of keys, which takes off your attention, and 
makes you think of the flippancy of the player’s fingers, and that 
your business is to listen and not to sing. No: if you would hear, 
and sing Old Hundredth aright, go into one of the Presbyterian 
meeting houses that has retained somewhat of the simplicity and 
humility of the early church ; or into the solemn aisles of the tem- 
ples which the Creator hath builded in the woods for the metho- 
dists to go out and worship in. There you may enjoy the tune in 
its original, incorrupt excellence, and join in a universal song of 
devotion from the whole assembled people. 

To Martin Luther is ascribed the honor of writing Old Hun- 
dredth. But the tune was older than he. It took its birth with 
the Christian church. It was born in the tone and inflection of 
voice with which the early Christians spoke their Saviour’s praise. 
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Martin Luther never did more than to catch the floating religion 
of the hymn, and write it in musical letters. It was such music 
that the poor of the world, out of whom the church was chosen, 
used to sing for their consolation amid the persecutions of their 
Pagan masters. It was such simple music that Paul and Silas 
sang, at midnight, in the prison-house. It was such that afterwards 
rang from crag to crag in the mountain fastnesses of Scotland, 
when the hunted Covenanters saluted the dawning Sabbath. Such 
simple music was heard at nightfall in the tents of the Christian 
soldiery, that prevailed, by the help of the God of battles, at Naseby 
and Marston Moor. Such sang our puritan fathers, when, in dis- 
tress for their forlorn condition, they gave themselves, first to God 
and then to one another. Such sang they on the shore of Holland, 
when, with prayers and tears, their holy community divided itself, 
and the first American pilgrims trod, with fearful feet, the deck of 
the precious-freighted May-flower. 


“ Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free!” 


Where are all the old hymn tunes that the churches used to sing ? 
Where are “ Majesty,” and “ Wells,” and “ Windham,” and ‘ Jor- 
dan,” and “ Devises,” and other tunes, — not all great compositions, 
but dear to us because our fathers sang them? 

The old-fashioned church music has been pushed from its stool 
by two sets of innovators. First, from the rich, sleepy churches, 
it has been expelled by the choristers, who seem to prefer to set a 
tune which only themselves can warble, as if the better to show 
forth their clear alto voices and splendid power of execution. No 
objection is made to this monoply of the musical part of the devo- 
tion of the congregations, for it is getting to be the fashion to be- 
lieve that it is not polite to sing in church. Secondly, from the 
new-light conventicles, the expulsion has been effected by those re- 
formers ‘of the reformation, who have compelled Dr. Watts, not 
pious enough, forsooth, to stand aside for their own more spiritual 
performances. The old hymn tunes will not suit these precious 
compositions. But with genuine good taste in their adaptation of 
melodies to words, they have made a ludicrous enough collection of 
musical fancies, of all varieties, of tragedy and farce. Some of 
their ecstasies are intended to strike sinners down by wild whoop- 
ings copied from the incantations of Indian “medicine feasts,” 
bringing present hell before the victim, and of which his fright- 
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ened or crazed, but not converted nor convinced soul, has an an- 
tetaste in the howling of the discord. Of this sort of composition 
there is one which ought to be handed over to the Shaking Quakers 
to be sung with clapping of hands and dancing ; I mean that abor- 
tion of some fanatic brain which is adapted to the horrid words of 


“QO! there will be wailing, 
Wailing, wailing, wailing, 


O! there will be wailing! &c.” 


Some preachers have thought it would be a good plan to circum- 
vent the Devil by stealing some of his song tunes; as though pro- 
fane music could win souls to love piety better than the hymns of 
the saints; and accordingly they have introduced into their flocks 
such melodies as “ Auld Lang Syne,” and “ Home, sweet Home !” 
O! could it be permitted to John Robinson, the pastor of the New- 
England pilgrims ; to John Cotton, he who, in the language of his 
biographer, was “one of those olive trees which afford a singular 
measure of oil for the illumination of the Sanctuary”—to John Fisk, 
who for “twenty years did shine in the golden candlestick of 
Chelmsford”—to Brewster — to Mather — to any of those fathers of 
the American church, to revisit this world, what would they not la- 
ment of the descendants of the Pilgrims ! 

* * * * * * * 

I have conjured up spirits! I am compelled, by an impulse which 
I cannot resist, to go on. I seem to hear some wailing ghost cry 
aloud — “ There are more sorrowtul changes in the body and spirit 
of the reformed church than in the fashion of the hymn tunes! 
Where are the ministers of religion, who occupied the pulpits a few 
years since? where are their churches? where are the altars which 
our fathers builded, and where are the graves and bones of the fa- 
thers ?” 

Alas! poor ghost! thou knowest not that “the age of bargaining 
iscome,”’ and that the Reformed church is a trafficker in the market, 
selling her sanctuaries for gold, and committing sacrilege for silver. 
The pious dead shall sleep no more in quiet graves. “ Requiescat 
in pace !”” shall henceforth be quoted in the price-current! The de- 
parted brethren in communion, who were committed to the earth be- 
neath the shadows of those sacred walls where first they knew the glad 
offices of the gospel, shall be turned out of their narrow tenements 
to make room for bankers and speculators! Do I speak lies? Go 
to the Wall-street church and get the flagrant proof. “It smells to 
Heaven!” That christian church draws a revenue from suits of of- 
fices for trade and barter which she has erected upon the graves of 
her children; and brokers and attornies —how can I speak it — 
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find the way to the temple of a heathen goddess, (not the temple of 
Fortune nor the temple of Fame,) paved with old grave-yard stones 
of the members of a Christian congregation ! 

Dr. Romeyn! come not back to look for thy church in Cedar 
Street! It is clean gone. ‘The merchants who bought it bade a 
liberal price. They sing no hymn tunes there now. The ground 
is consecrated to cotton, coffee, and dry goods. The congregation 
have gone up town and built a splendid cathedral. Go thou there, 
and see how glorious be the scarlet, and gilt, and fine chased work 
of this reformed church. But tell that minister to doff his humble 
suit of black. It accords not with his pulpit. See! looks he not 
like a beetle in a gold snuff-box ? 

Mc Leod! departed thunderer against the Pope, sleep on! 


“ Sleep on, nor from thy cerements burst.” 


Hear not the whispered horror. There are pictures hung up be- 
hind thine ancient altar —and candles are burned there in the day- 
time, —— and strange tunes are played upon an organ —and Latin is 
chanted there —and a little silver bell is tinkled — and frankincense 
is burned before the people; but there is not a bible nor a Scotch 
hymn book in the church! and the people do not sing, but they — 
cross themselves! Sleep on—sleep on, sweet shade; too happy to 
have been called away !* 

Garden Street Church is a heap of burned ruins. But the num- 
ber of building lots has been counted, and the elders already feel 
the price within their grasp, and the name shall no longer be 
“ Garden Street Church,” but “ Exchange Place Hotel !” 

The Old Middle Dutch yet stands. O, may not that church be 
spared! May there not remain one unviolated tabernacle in this 
part of the city ; if for nothing else than to remind us that there 
were Christians here in old times, and out of respect and regard 
for the memory of our forefathers ? 

The Brick Church. —I wish that I might be spared this 
task. But I cannot —I cannot forget that they, too, have 
agreed to sell their church and grave-yard, to be used for a 
public post-office; and that a decree has gone forth that the 
officers of the customs shall sit in the vault of my grandmother ! 
The city corporation have absolved the trustees from their 
contract with them perpetually to keep sacred the land for a 


* It ought to be said, in justice to this church, that the sale of their old mecting- 
house is to be lamented with them as a necessity, and not to be charged against 
them as an offenee. They were driven to a sale by the result of a chancery suit, 
which imposed upon them the payment of large sums of money, and they could 
not pick their purchasers. 
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burial-ground. But have the people been released from their cove- 
nant to God, to respect the sepulchres of their brethren? Who has 
given them a dispensation to break open the cave of Macpelah ? 
Or is there no moral or religious obligation — 


* These bones from insult to protect ?” 


Is the word “sacrilege” abolished from our language ? 

But to what plea does this church fly for excuse? Can she com- 
plain that she is crowded out by the storehouses of trade and com- 
merce, and that her people live so far off that they cannot walk to 
meeting? No,no. The Brick Church stands exactly where it 
should,—in the centre of the city—near the halls of justice—on 
the public park; and it is isolated, and occupies an entire block, 
having no next door neighbors to annoy it or to hide it. Its fa- 
miliar steeple towers where strangers and sojourners will naturally 
see it, and it is in the way of such as may inquire, “ Where is a 
Presbyterian church?” The temples of God ought to be built in 
public places. ‘They should not be hid behind dwelling-houses, like 
Chatham Chapel and the Tabernacle, nor in narrow lanes, like that 
one among the pollution of Duane and Church streets. 

Pull down the old Brick Church! That church known all over 
the Christian world as a highly favored church,—a church of emi- 
nent graces! It would be a fit work for the infidels who razed Jeru- 
salem, and to disturb the grave-yard the proper office of hyenas! 
O! if the bond be not sealed, if the bargain be not irrevocably 
concluded, let the church save herself from the sin of this eternal 
condemnation. Let her send back the wretched pieces of silver! 

Tears — tears — tears !—TI fear I have said too much. 

“And all this bold wrath comes out of a dissertation on hymn 
tunes!” I think I hear my reader say. And I see some austere 
person rising and preparing to censure the plainness of my speech 
to the churches. He is learned, and well armed with all sorts of 
weapons of argument. He comes at me first in Latin, quoting 


Terence : 


* Nonne id flagitium est, te aliis consilium dare 
Foris sapere, tibi non posse te auxiliarer ?” 


which being interpreted freely, means, “is not this a flagitious 
piece of impudence in an unknown layman like you, to get up in 
the synagogue and lecture the elders,—to be wise and pious about 
other people’s crimes, while, by your own confession you are an un- 
anointed reprobate?” Spare me, spare me—most merciful in- 
quisitor. I waited until all those who had a right to speak before 
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me, might speak ; but they were silent. I felt it my duty then to 
disburthen my heart. Sinner as I am, I do yet take deep interest 
in the welfare and honor of the reformed republican church. I am 
a descendant of the Pilgrims, and it is not I, but their blood, that 
speaks. ‘The cause is the cause of patriotism as well as piety. 
With one of the departed saints I feel and say,—and I commend 
this as part of his testament,—to those who are trying to improve 
upon God’s institutions, “I shall count my country lost, in the loss 
of the primitive principles, and the primitive practices, upon which 
it was first established.” 
J. C. 


FRAGMENT. 


“ Let us scek refreshment, where it is to be found—by the silver brook, under the waving 
trees; and listen to the voice of wisdom, which speaks in silent eloquence from every leaf, and 
flower, and herb, that clothes the earth with beauty.” 


Leave we the haunts of men, and seek awhile 
The charms of Nature. Let us rove among 
The deep green woods, and sit us calmly down 
In contemplation. List the tuneful choir, 

Whose notes untaught harmoniously ascend. 
There is an eloquence in every leaf 

That rustles to the breeze. The silver brook, 
Singing along the mead its scarce-heard hymn, 
Tells us of streams that run through pastures green 
In Paradise—along whose flower-crowned banks 
Rove loving seraph-spirits, hand in hand. 

Oh, if we would keep our hearts unsoiled, undimm’d, 
Let us forget awhile all worldly care, 

And often roam amid such beauteous scenes— 
Not only when the bright and laughing Spring 
Clothes all the land in robes of tender green, 

Bui when brown Autumn sheds the withered leaf, 
All, all around, th’ attentive eye can trace 
Immortal emblems. Lessons of praise 

‘T'o t.’ unsparing Giver—from the birds’ song, 
And from the waving tree, our minds will learn: 
‘The jowliest herb that grows apart, unseen, 

waisper to us in “a still, small voice”— 
That He, who guides the planets, scorneth not 


The humblest object that his hand hath made! 
Marian. 
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A MS. DRAMA, FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


Tis is the title of a play in MS. which lies before us. ‘The au- 
thor, instead of attempting an exact translation of the French ori- 
ginal, has written a drama in which the leading incidents and dia- 
logue of M. Hugo have been preserved, while all his immoralities 
have been carefully expunged, and the story conducted to a just 
catastrophe. The long-winded speeches and harangues which the 
volubility of the French permits them to introduce with impunity, 
would “ come tardy off” from the lips of an American, and the adapter 
of “ Angelo” has done well in condensing the dialogue of the drama. 
We think this piece will prove a valuable acquisition to our stage, 
since it affords an ample scope for the display of histrionic powers, 
while it abounds in those effective situations which characterize the 
plays of Victor Hugo. Its production at Paris was attended with 
the most brilliant success, nor can we for a moment doubt that it 
will be received with equal favor here. We proceed to give a 
sketch of the plot, with some extracts from the MS. before us. 

The scene is laid in Padua, in 1549, while Francisco Donato is 
doge of Venice. The rising of the curtain displays a garden 
splendidly illuminated. Lights are blazing and music sounding in 
a palace, where guests are seen dancing and promenading. ‘Through 
an opening in the foliage of the pleasure grounds is seen the black 
profile of Padua in the sixteenth century, against a starry sky. 
Thisbe, an actress, and Angelo Malipieri, podesta of Padua, enter 
on the scene. Thisbe, thus relates her story to Angelo :— 


“ Thisbe. You know what Iam? Nothing—the girl of the public— 
an actress, a thing you caress to-day and spurn to-morrow. I hada 
mother. Do you know what it is to feel a mother’s tender care? 
Do you know what it is to be a child—a poor, feeble, half-clad, 
wretched, famished child, alone in the world, and to feel that you 
have near you, about you, over you, walking when you walk, 
pausing when you pause, wiping away your tears, a woman—no, 
we know not then what a woman is—an angel who gazes fondly on 
you, who teaches you to talk, to smile, to love ; who warms your 
chilled fingers in her hands, your body in her lap, your soul in her 
heart !—who gives you her milk when you are little, her bread when 
you are grown, her life always? Well, my lord, such a mother was 
mine. She was a poor woman who sang ballads in the streets of 
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Brescia. I went with her, and she gained a meagre living. "T'was 
thus that I began. My mother used to stand beneath the statue of 
Gatta-Melata. One day it seems she sang, without understanding 
it, something offensive to the state of Venice, at which the servants 
of an ambassador laughed as they crowded round us. A senator 
passed—he paused—he listened, and said to the captain who fol- 
lowed him—‘ To the gallows with this woman!’ In the republic of 
Venice that is easily done. They seized upon my mother. She 
said nothing. What good would it have done? She clasped me in 
her arms, while a tear fell upon my forehead, took her crucifix, and 
suffered them to bind her arms without a struggle. I see it yet-— 
my mother’s crucifix. It was of polished copper. My name, 
Thisbe, was rudely engraven on the base with the point of a stiletto. 
I was then sixteen years of age. I gazed upon the wretches as 
they bound my mother without the power of groaning, of weeping— 
pale, motionless, cold as death, and like one ina dream. The crowd 
was silent also. But with the senator there was a young girl, his 
daughter doubtless, who held him,by,the hand. A lovely girl, my 
lord! Poor child! she fell at the feet of the senator, and shed so 
many tears, with such a supplicating grace, that she obtained the 
pardon of my mother. Yes, my lord, when my mother was un- 
bound, she took her crucifix and gave it to the lovely child, exclaim. 
ing, ‘ Young lady, keep this crucifix—it will one day bring you 
good fortune.’ Since then my sainted mother has died, I have 
grown rich, and I long to see the lovely, the angelic child, who saved 
my mother. Who knows? She is a woman now, and therefore un- 
happy. Perhaps she stands in need of my assistance. In all the 
cities I have visited, I have sent for the sbirri, or prefect of police, 
related my adventure, and promised ten thousand sequins of gold 
to him who shall discover the woman I seek. 

Angelo. Ten thousand sequins of gold! And what will you give 
to the woman herself when you find her? 

Thisbe. My life! if she needs it! 

Angelo. But by what token will you know her ? 

Thisbe. My mother’s crucifix. 

Angelo. Pshaw! she will have lost it.” 


Angelo now suddenly perceives a man sleeping near them on a 
bench, and expresses some concern at the circumstance. ‘Thisbe 
informs him that his name is Homodei, that he is a poor idiot, a 
guitar player, who passes half his time in sleeping, sent here by 
the dean of St. Mark’s. She likewise expresses her surprise that 
the podesta of Padua should be agitated alternately by suspicion 
and fear. We subjoin the reply of Angelo. 


Angelo. “Hear me, Thisbe. You have said it. Here I can do 
every thing—I am lord despot and sovereign in this city—I am the 
podesta sent by Venice to watch over Padua, as the tiger watches 
the fold. Yes, I am mighty ; but powerful as I am, there is a power 
above me greater than my own—vast, terrible, and shrouded in 
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thick darkness; that power is Venice. And know you what Ve. 
nice is, poor Thisbe ? It is the Inquisition of State—the Council of 
Ten. Oh! the Council of Ten! let us speak of it in whispers, 
Thisbe, for perhaps some member of it overhears us. They are 
men whom not one of us knows, but who know us all. Men who 
are not visible in any ceremony, but who are seen on all the scaf- 
folds. Men who have in their hands all lives—yours, mine, that of the 
doge himself; and who have neither symar, nor stole, nor coronet ; 
nothing which points them to the eye, nothing which leads you to 
say ‘that is one!’ They have a mysterious sign beneath their robes 
and that is all; agents every where, officers every where, execu- 
tioners every where. They are men who never show the people of 
Venice any faces but those of the sullen bronze lions, whose mouths 
are always open beneath the portals of St. Mark ; fatal mouths, 
which the crowd think dumb, but which, notwithstanding, speak 
loudly and terribly, for they say to all ‘denounce ! Once denounc- 
ed, you are seized. Once taken, all is over. At Venice allis done 
secretly, mysteriously, surely. Condemned, executed, nothing to 
say, nothing to see—not a cry possible, not a look useful : the vic- 
tim has a gag and the headsman a mask. But why do I speak of 
headsmen? I deceive myself. At Venice men die not on the scaf- 
fold—they disappear. All at once a man is missed from the bosom 
of his family. What has become of him? The leads, the hells, the 
Orfano canal, could tell * * * * * * *. Iam placed over Padua, 
but Venice is over me. I am sent to rule Padua. I am commanded 
to be despotic. I am only a ruler on condition of being a tyrant. 
Tyrant of Padua, but slave of Venice. Oh! the council of Ten! 
Place a workman in a cave by himself to make a lock—before the 
lock is finished, the council of Ten will have the key in its pocket.” 


On the departure of Angelo, whom she secretly detests, Thisbe 
hastens joyfully to meet Rodolpho, a young man supposed by the 
podesta and the Paduans to be her brother. In her dialogue with 
him she displays all the softness and fervor of her heart, but when 
she quits the scene, we learn from the lips of Rodolpho that he loves 
her not. Then it is that Homodei arises from his pretended sleep, 
and informs Rodolpho that he is well acquainted with his name and 
character ; that he knows him to be an exiled noble, and in love 
with a young lady whom he met in Venice, but who had since mar- 
ried another. He promises to carry Rodolpho the next night to the 
house of the lady. In a subsequent interview with Thisbe, Homo- 
dei mysteriously hints to her that Rodolpho is attached to a rival, 
and that if she can procure a certain key which the podesta wears 
around his neck as a bijou, he will enable her to gain some import- 
ant information. Thisbe obtains the key. Homodei, who is a spy 
of the Council of Ten, and wishes to ruin the wife of the podesta 
for having formerly rejected his addresses, introduces Rodolpho at 
night into the chamber of the lady. He gains access to this apart- 
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ment by means of a secret passage. Rodolpho, who does not even 
know the name of the lady he pursues, or whither his secret guide 
has led him, says — 


“ Where am 

Homodei. Where are you? Perhaps on the platform of your 
scaffold. 

Rod. What mean you? 

Hom. Have you heard that there is at Padua a chamber, a fa- 
mous chamber, full of flowers, of perfumes, perhaps of love ; where 
no man, whoe’er he be, noble or peasant, young or old, can pene- 
trate ; for to enter it, orto open the door only, is a crime punishable 
by death ? 

Rod. Yes:—’tis the chamber of the podesta’s wife. 

Hom. Right. 

Rod. And this chamber 

Hom. You are in tt. 

Rod. This then is the podesta’s palace. 

Hom. Yes. 

Rod. And she I love 

Hom. is Catharina Bragadini, wife of — Angelo Malipieri, 
tyrant, or in other words, podesta of Padua.” 


Homodei leaves the apartment, and Rodolpho meets Catharina. 
In the original play, the lady Catharina gives herself up to the 
pleasure of a temporary reunion with her lover, and scruples not to 
confess that she is delighted to see him, even while she fears for 
his safety, and while she proves true to the podesta. But in the 
version which is now before us, she is made to take a loftier stand ; 
she commands Rodolpho to leave her presence, and rebukes him for 
seeking an interview, the impropriety of which he must acknowledge. 
Still, being secretly attached to him, she resolves to shield him from 
the vengeance of the podesta, and, on the approach of footsteps, 
conceals him in her oratory. The main door of the chamber is 
unlocked, and Thisbe, agitated by jealousy and anger, presents 
herself to Catharina. She demands from the podesta’s lady the 
name of the concealed lover, and insists on her producing him, 
On the refusal of Catharina, Thisbe awakens Lord Angelo by her 
cries, resolved to effect the destruction of her rival. The moment 
this irrevocable step is taken, she beholds, hanging on the wall, the 
crucifix of polished copper which was once her mother’s. She 
comprehends at a glance that Catharina is the saviour of her mo- 
ther’s life ; and hence a sudden change of resolution, which is mani- 
fested on the entrance of the podesta. 


[“ The central door opens, and Angelo appears, in a dressing- 
gown. 


Catharina, (in the front of the stage.) My husband! I am lost! 
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An. (without seeing Thisbe, who is near the balcony.) What is 
the meaning of this, madam? Methought I heard a noise here. 

Cath. My lord— 

An. How happens it you have not retired to your couch at this 
late hour? 

Cath. The reason, my lord— 

An. By heaven! you are trembling. ‘There has been some one 
with you! 

This. (advancing.) Yes, my lord —’twas I. 

An. You, Thisbe! 

This. Yes, I. 

An. You here! at midnight! How is it that you are here at 
this hour, and that my lady — 

This. Is trembling? I will tell you, my lord. My tale is worth 
the trouble. 

Cath. (aside.) *Tis all over. 

This. Briefly then. ‘Tiiere is a plan to assassinate you to-mor- 
row morning as you go from your palace. You know at that hour 
*tis your custom to go forth unattended. I heard of this to-night, 
and I came in all haste to tell your lady to prevent your going out 
to-morrow. For this purpose am I here in the middle of the night, 
and hence you find your lady trembling. 

Cath. (aside.) What manner of woman is this? 

An. Is it possible? Well, I should not be astonished. You see 
I spoke but truly when I said that dangers were around me. Who 
gave you this intelligence ? 

This. A stranger, who began by making me promise I would let 
him escape. I have kept my promise. 

An. You did wrong. We promise, but arrest. How did you 
gain entrance to the palace ? 

This. ‘The man passed me in. He found means to open a small 
door which is under the Molino bridge. 

An. See youthat! And how did you get here? 

This. By means of the key you gave me yourself. 

An. Ido not remember telling you it would open the door of 
this chamber. 

This. Do you not remember it? 

An. Whose cloak is this? (pointing to Rodolpho’s cloak.) 

This. ”Tis the cloak that the man lent me to enter the palace. I 
had his hat, but I know not what I did with it. 

An. Think of such men entering my palace when they please ! 
Ah! what a life is mine! The skirt of my robe is always catching 
in some trap. Now tell me, Thisbe 

This. Ah! defer your other questions till to-morrow, I entreat 
you. To-night I save your life, and you should be content. You 
do not even thank your lady and myself. 

An. I ask your pardon, Thisbe. 

This. My litter awaits me below. Will you hand me so far? 
Let us leave my lady to rest. 

An. I am at your service, Donna Thisbe. Let us pass my 
room that I may get my sword. (Going to the central door.) What 
ho! there, torches! 
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Thisbe. (taking Catharina aside.) Send away your lover quickly 
by the passage through which I entered. Here is the key. (turn- 
ing towards the oratory.) Oh! that door! How much I suffer! 
And not to know with certainty whether it is he. 

An. I await you, madam. 

This. Oh! could I only see him. But there is no resource — 
and I must go. Come, my lord. 

[Exeunt Angelo and Thisbe. 

Cath. (looking after them.) Iam in a dream.” 


With this scene the second act ends. The third commences 
ominously. Angelo appears, and gives orders for the performance 
of a mass for the dead, and for the private interment of an illustri- 
ous person. He then sends for Thisbe, who obeys the summons. 


“ This. You sent for me, my lord. 

An. Ay, Thisbe, to speak to you of grave concerns. My wife 
has a lover. 

This. His name ? 

An. A lover who was near her when we met here in the night. 

This. His name? 

An. Behold the manner of discovery. A man—a spy of the 
Council of Ten—has been found stabbed this morning by the 
water-side, near the Altina bridge. The two watchmen of the 
night discovered him. How he came by his death no one knows. 
He uttered but few words before he died, but he preserved a letter 
which he had probably intercepted. ”I'was written by a lover to 
my wife. 

This. His name ? 

An. The letter was not signed. You ask me the name of the 
gallant. ”Tis that which perplexes me. ‘The murdered man told 
his name to the watchman of the night—but they, curses on 
them! cannot recollect it. One says Roderigo, the other Pan- 
dulpho ! 

This. And the letter— have you that ? 

An. (feeling in his bosom.) Yes—1 have it about me. I sent 
for you to examine it. If perchance you know the writing, you 
will tell me. (taking out the letter.) 

This. Give it me. 

An. (retaining the letter.) But Iam in a state of dreadful anxi- 
ety. There lives a man who has dared—who has dared to raise his 
eyes to the wife of a Malipieri. There lives a man who has dared 
to tarnish the golden book of Venice in its fairest page, in the place 
where my name is recorded—the name of Malipieri! ‘There lives 
a man who was this nightin this chamber. There lives a man who 
wrote the letter that you see, and I unable to see him—unable to 
print my vengeance on his brow—unable to shed a drop of his blood 
upon the scaffold. Oh! to know the writer of this letter, I would 
give my father’s sword, and ten years of my life, and my right hand, 
madam! 

This. But show me this letter. 
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An. (permitting her to take it.) There! 
This. (opening the letter and glancing at it—aside) ’ Vis Rodol- 


An. Know you the hand? 
This. Let me read it. mee epe ‘Catharina, my beloved, by a 
miracle ‘we were saved to-night from thy husband and this wo- 
man.’ (Aside.) This woman! (Reads.) ‘I love you. Fearno- 
thing for me, I am in safety.’ 

An. Well; do you know the handwriting ? 

This. (returning the letter.) No, my lord. 

An. No! Well, what does the letter intimate? ’Tis the lan- 
guage of aman who has been long in Padua ,the language of an 
old amour. I will search the city till I find this man. 

This. Search. 

An. I have ordered the palace to be open to-day only to you 
and your brother. All others are to be arrested. Meanwhile | take 
all the vengeance that I can. 

This. hat is that? 

An. Islay the woman. 

This. Your wife! 

An. Allis ready. Before an hour Catharina Bragadini will be 
headless. 

This. Will you behead her? 

An. Aye, in this chamber. 

This. in this chamber? 

An. Listen. The bed she has polluted shall become her tomb. 
This woman ought to die. I have resolved upon it. Prayers will 
not move me, | am firm as steel. If my best friend (supposing 
I had a friend) should intercede for her, I would defy and deny him. 
Thisbe, I hate this woman. I married her from policy, and to please 
my uncle, the archbishop of Castello. She has always looked on 
me with sorrow and dread, she hasnever borne me children. And 
now I hate her—and dire hatred runs in our blood, our family, our 
traditions. A Malipieri must always hate some one. The day on 
which the lion of St. Mark shall fly from his column, Hate shall 
spread his brazen wings, and take his flight from the heart of a Ma- 
lipieri. My grandfather hated the Marquis Azzo, and he drowned 
him by night in the canals of Venice. My father hated the procu- 
rer Padéer, and he poisoned him at a banquet of the queen Cornaro. 
I, I hate this woman, I have never done her wrong. But she is 
guilty so much the worse for her—she shall be punished. Perhaps 

am as bad as she is—but she must die. "Tis a necessity—a reso- 
lution taken ; I tell you this woman must die. Pardon for this wo- 
man! The bones of my mother shall speak for her, madam, and 
they shall not obtain it. 

This. And does the mighty republic of Venice allow you 

An. no liberty to pardon, but free permission to punish. 

This. But the family of Bragadini—your wife’s family— 

An. Will thank me. 

This. You say your resolution is taken. She shail die. ’Tis 
well—and I approve your conduct. But since the whole affair is 
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secret, since no name has been pronounced, cannot you spare her 
such a punishment, this palace the stain of blood, and yourself the 
public talk and wonder? ‘The executioner is a witness. One wit- 
ness is too much. 

An. Yes. Poison is better, but it must be a quick poison, and I 


have none here. 
This. Ihave.” 


Angelo then consents to employ the poison with which he is fur- 
nished by Thisbe, to whom the podesta commits the care of the pri- 
vat? interment of his wife. The unhappy lady swallows the fatal 
draaght, and is then abandoned to Thisbe. The latter secretly con- . 
veys the senseless body of Catharina to her own abode. Here, in the 
French play, Rodolpho meets the actress, and after having re- 
proached her with murdering the lady Catharina, stabs her to the 
heart. Catharina, to whom only a sleeping potion has been admi- 
nistered, revives, and Rodolpho finds, too late, that he has mistaken 
the character of the girl he has sacrificed. Thisbe, with her dying 
breath, blesses him, informs him that horses are awaiting in the 
court-yard to convey him and the rescued Catharina from the state 
of Venice—beyond the power of their enemies. ‘Thus the French 
poet makes Thisbe die, and supposes that Rodolpho will enjoy hap. 
piness in his adulterous intercourse with Catharina, “dead to the 
podesta, but living for him.” So much for French poetical justice! 
The author of the English version has efiaced the gross blemishes 
of the original catastrophe. To bring his drama to a better close, 
however, he has availed himself of a dramatic license, and supposed 
the sudden death of Angelo. If liberties are taken with the works 
of Shakspeare by his own countrymen, permission may surely be 
granted to our writers to alter the dramas of living French authors ; 
when, moreover, without such changes our audiences must remain 
ignorant of the most brilliant pieces of the Parisian theatre. We 
shall conclude by extracting the last scene of the play before us. 

Thisbe is in her own apartment awaiting the revival of Cathari- 
na, who is lying senseless on the bed. 


“ This. She did not wish to die. That was natural, for was she 
not beloved? but otherwise, death is better than life without love, 
My head burns. For three nights I have not slept. -But the coming 
night I shall sleep—sleep well. ; 

[She casts her eyes upon the ornaments and theatrical dresses 
scattered about her. 

Ah! we are very happy—we children of the stage. They applaud 

us at the theatre. * How well you have played the part of Rosamun. 

da, madam!’ Fools! Ay, they admire us—they fiad us lovely, 

and they crown us with flowers, but the heart bleeds beneath them, 

Oh, Rodolpho! Redolpho! Your affection was my breath. And if 
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I ever thought of death, I wished that I might die in such a manner 
that you never could forget me. I wished my shadow to appear be- 
tween you and every other woman. Death—’tis nothing. Forget- 
fulness is every thing. I do not wish him to forget me. Alas! to 
this have I come. Alas! to this have [ fallen! This is what the 
world has done for me, what love has done for me. 

[She goes to the bed, opens the curtains, gazes for a few mi- 
nutes on the motionless Catharina, and then takes up the cru- 
cifix. 

Oh! if this cross has brought happiness to any in the world, ’tis 
not for your daughter, oh my mother ! 

[ She places the cross on the table. Enter Rodolpho. 

This. ’Tis you, Rodolpho. Ah, so much the better. I have 
just been thinking of you. 

Rod. I have much to say to you, madam. Hear me. 

This. Rodolpho! — 

Rod. Are you alone, madam? 

This. Alone. 

Rod. Give an order that no one shall enter. 

This. Itis already given. 

Rod. Suffer me to lock these doors. 

This. I am waiting to hear what you have to say. 

Rod. Whence come you? Youare pale. What have you been 
doing to-day? What have these hands been doing. Tell me, where 
have you passed the execrable hours of this day? ‘Tell me. No. 
I will tell you. Do not answer, do not deny, do not evade, do not 
lie. I know all—I know every thing, I tell you! You see 1 know 
all, madam. Daphne was there, but two paces from you, separated 
only by a door in the oratory. Daphne was there, who saw all, 
heard all. These were your very words. The podesta said, ‘I have 
no poison ;’ and you said—‘ I have it !—I have it!’ Did you say it? 
Yes or no? Can’t you lie a little? 

This. Rodolpho, answer me. Is it true ?—let me have it from 
your own lips—that you have never loved me? 

Rod. Never! 

This. That declaration is my death-blow. 

Rod. Love for you? No—I have not, I never had. I can 
boast of it, thank Heaven! Pity, but no more. 

This. Ungrateful man! Yet one word more ; did you sincerely 
love Catharina Bragadini ? 

Rod. Did I? Oh! hear what perhaps may be your punish- 
ment. Yes, I loved her ; a being pure, holy, chaste, and sacred; a 
woman who was my life, my blood, my treasure, my consolation, 
my thought, the light of my eyes; see how I loved her! 

This. Then I have done well. 

Rod. You have done well. 

This. Yes, 1 have done well. Are you certain of what I have 
done ? 

Rod. Am I not sure? 

This. Hark! what noise is that? [Shouts without, cannon, &c. 

Voice without. Shout, people of Padua! the tyrant is no more! 
Angelo is dead! [Shouts, &c.] 
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Rod. Angelo is dead—and I might have been happy but for you. 

This. You shall be happy still. 

Cath. ( from behind the curtains of the bed.) Rodolpho! 

Rod. What do[ hear? Whose voice is this? 

[He turns and sees the white figure of Catharina, who has 
opened the curtains of the bed. 

Cath. Rodolpho! 

[ Rodolpho rushes towards her, raises her in his arms, and as- 
sists her to the front of the stage. 

Rod. Who has saved thee, Catharina, from the grave ? 

This. I saved her for your sake. ”T'was but a sleeping draught 
Igave her. The tyrant is no more—live—be happy. As for me— 
(she suddenly draws a dagger, and before Rodolpho can prevent her, 
stabs herself.) As for me, I do not wish to live. To die at your 
feet is all that I demand. (She falls and dies. Rodolpho and Catha- 
rina bend over her, and the curtain descends.) 


THE MYSTIC TORN. 
A NEW-YORK LEGEND. . 


{The squadron of Hessian cavalry, that burned the village, is said to have been 
subsequently lost in crossing the kill on the ice; and the belief among the old 
Dutch housewives, that their spirits occasionally take an airing on horseback to 
the sound of the trumpet, perhaps suggested to Washington Irving the supersti- 
tion of the Headless Hessian Trooper in his inimitable “ Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low.”’—Anon. Newspaper Correspondent.] 


1, 


’Tis a wide dim plain, a thorny heath, 
Of long uncertain bound, 

Where the lone moon throws a sickly light 
O’er a dark and misty ground. 


2. 


A river hoarsely rolls along, 
With a murmur low and deep, 
Like a stream far down in inner earth, 
Prison’d in stony keep. 


3. 


A trumpet peal comes fierce and loud, 
And ere its challenge dies, 

The forest beasts howl at the sound, 
No mortal breath supplies. 
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4. 
Swift and fast comes the beat of hoof, 
And the clash of the steel-clad side ; 
Away! Away! ’Tis the spectre troop 
That rise for the midnight ride, 


5. 
On gallop long, a mounted band, 
With tramp and pattering tread, 
Sweep darkly on, all gaunt and stern, 
And stiff each plumed head. 


6. 
The night-winds whistle through the troop ; 
Flutters each pennon wide ; 
Flap, flap each sabre-tash pricks on 
The chargers they bestride. 


7. 
Hessian! Hessian! thunder on 
Far o’er that silent plain, 
The crime is done, the penance given, 
Ride on through storm and rain. 


8. 
Stop not on the streamlet’s sedgy brink, 
Stay not on the hollow ground: 
The moon grows wan, the dew drops thick, 
Haste, urge at the trumpet’s sound. 


9. 
With glazed eye, each face of bronze 
Seems an old sculptured stone, 
And through the green and mould’ring flesh, 
Peep many a snowy bone. 


10. 
Each steed, with eager nostril stretched, 
Strains on in furious toil, 
Each rider grim, with clank and clash, 
Spurns back the dinted soil. 


11. 
And stern before that ghastly troop 
An aged man there rode, 
Whose arms an hundred years or more 
In rust and canker showed. 


12, 


His hands still grasped a trumpet old, 
Where rolled his feeble breath, 

Which struggled through the twisted brass 
Like the rattle hoarse of death. 
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13. 


That horn winds through the silent plains, 
That band in the sleepy night, 

Still thunders on with gallop long, 
In vain to seek the fight. 


14. 


Through marsh, through fen, through rushing stream, 
Urging they plunge and pass ; 

They neither break the flowing wave, 
Nor crush the lowly grass. 


15. 
Ever and ever Hessian fierce, 
Thy band shall hear the horn; 
Ever and ever tramp the plains 
*T ill the light of coming morn. 


16. 


The town your ruthless torches fired,— 
Its flames your burial saw, 

When the icy plain did yield away, 
And seized the hounds of war. 


17. 


Still shall ye rise from yonder bed 
Where the oozy waves are borne, 
Through storm, through rain, to rush along 
By the sound of THE MYSTIC HORN. B. 


A FEW WORDS 
ON THE STATE OF COMMON EDUCATION IN SWEDEN, 
ADDRESSED 
TO THE AMERICAN LYCEUM IN NEW-YORK.* 
BY C. D. ARFWEDSON. 


“ Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, Institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge.” WASHINGTON. 


Gentlemen of the American Lyceum. 

Havine been called on by your Society to furnish the same 
with a short sketch of the present educational system of Sweden, I 
beg leave to tender you this day the results of the few weeks’ re- 


* This interesting and valuable paper was accompanied by a letter from its dis- 
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searches made subsequently to my return to my native country, and 
which a very limited time has allowed me to dedicate to this subject. 
Would that the picture that I am now going to present to you could 
induce me to say, that education and the diffusion of knowledge in 
general were as fervently embraced by every enlightened Swedish 
citizen as in free and happy North America! All ideas, as well as 
every institution, have with us had their source from the most re- 
mote periods, and have accompanied all the changes which these 
have undergone ever since they first emerged from the obscurity of 
the middle age. Old customs and prejudices have strenuously op- 
posed all improvement ; and still even some persons are heard say- 
ing, “The mass of the people are already too much enlightened. 
Smother this dangerously spreading thirst after knowledge! Check 
these world-consuming flames ere they destroy this ancient and ve- 
nerable state of things!” However, these voices will soon be raised 
in vain. From the new world has Washington’s Farewell Address 
to his countrymen penetrated across the ocean. Before the light 
of knowledge disappear in many places already these clouds of 
ignorance, and I look forward with reliance to the dawning of that 
day when Sweden will likewise pride herself on an enlightened 
population. 

In order properly to comprehend the present state of the Swedish 
educational systems, and to find, if such be possible, an excuse for 
their having but too much retained the state they obtained from the 
culture of the times in which they were founded, without conforming 
to the alterations in extent and in measure which the objects of 
study have experienced, and without recurring to the improvements 
meanwhile attained in the modes of education ;—for the purpose of 
entering into an explanation of this, may it be allowed me in a few 
words to refer to the epoch when the educational system first took 
its rise in this country. 

The first public schools of the middle age being but institutions 
for the use of the convents, instruction could not have aught but the 
study of religion for its principal object. The scientifical part, al- 


tinguished writer to the Secretary of the American Lyceum, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 
* Stockholm, 3d March, 1835. 

“Inclosed you will find the promised short sketch of the present state of the 
Schools in Sweden. It will afford me much satisfaction should you think it 
worth while to present the same to the gentlemen of the American Lyceum in 
New-York; if so, please to do it with many apologies for the imperfections of 
the work, particularly those in the language, which a foreigner very seldom can 
avoid. 

“J shall only add, that I am always ready to be of service to the American Ly- 
ceum, and beg you to assure those Gentlemen of these feelings on my part to- 
wards them. Your institution is, in my opinion, one of the most useful and 
most philanthropic in the Union.” 

To Theodore Dwight, Jun. Esq. New-York. 
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though under control of the church, did certainly rear itself when 
the universities were established; but the Swedish University was 
founded so late, that it had hardly attained maturity ere it was re- 
pressed by the religious strifes of the Reformation. It was natural 
that theology, which then so preponderated in common life, should 
become a primary object in the seminary, and that other subjects 
were proportionably neglected. With regard to languages, the 
attention was turned merely to those that concerned the church, 
namely, the Hebrew, in which the writings of the Old Testament, 
and that of the Greek in which those of the New were compiled, 
and also the Latin, as being the language used in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church. But the last mentioned language was not only that 
of theology, but likewise that of learning and diplomacy ; as the 
study of knowledge in that period had arisen in the clerical schools, 
and the servants of the church, who usually compiled the public 
documents of the state, had in consequence constituted this language 
as the general one among the conformers to Christianity. Indepen- 
dently, therefore, of the practical consequence annexed to the Latin 
in active life, it possessed a separate worth as the means of culture 
for youth in logic and ethics, owing to the perfections of the Roman 
literature compared with that of the middle age. On this account 
the greatest consideration was attached to the study of these three 
languages. The mother-tongue was treated with the indifference 
which belongs to one not used in the more exalted style of author- 
ship. ‘The mode of education besides, owing to want of books, was 
more dependent on the immediate assistance of the teacher. Thus 
was he enabled to attend only to a limited number of scholars, who, 
not considering their separate abilities, were obliged to be equally 
forced, in order to render him capable of instructing them all. The 
want of teachers made it also necessary for one to instruct in 
several or all branches, and thus, probably often, notwithstanding 
his incapacity for such a task, conduct his pupils through their en- 
tire course. 

The invention of the press was so new at the period of the foun- 
dation of the elementary establishments, that it could furnish no 
improvements in this respect. Neither were those who availed 
themselves of public instruction sufficient to give rise to any ameli- 
orations ; and as the higher cultivation was confined to a foreign lan. 
guage, it could not upon the whole become universal. ‘Towards the 
instruction of the people generally no public course had been 
adopted, divine service being always performed in a language to 
which the commonalty were entire strangers. 

But the Reformation having banished the Latin tongue from the 
divine service, the Holy Writ was transposed into the languages of 
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its professors, thus exciting them to search themselves into its con- 
tents; by these means religion itself became a subject of free inves- 
tigation, and the want of knowledge more commonly and more in- 
tensely felt. A similar effect spread itself gradually to other objects 
of human investigation, and in the same measure as the field of 
knowledge became more free for cultivation with respect to sub- 
jects, its fruits were more easily preserved and diffused through the 
press. ‘This double advantage, in conjunction with the discoveries 
of unknown foreign parts and of strange curiosities of nature, 
which divided the investigation into several objects and exterior 
functions, produced greater protection and an additional advance- 
ment to the progress of cultivation. The diversity and the quantity 
of merchandize spread in every direction by the sudden rise of 
trade, produced a regular and proper distribution of labor, by means 
of which new branches of industry were created. But these be- 
coming gradually involved with one another, they required for pri- 
vate as well as public good, the interference and guidance of the 
state. The formation of the representative system required a larger 
number of members, who more or less partook in the government 
of the state, and whose duty it became to know something of the 
laws ;—and the learned themselves, those who were skilled in law, 
were compelled to arrange the traditional laws into regular systems. 
The progress of cultivation had no less influence on changing the 
character of the wars. ‘The result of battles did no longer totally 
depend on the number, the strength, and the courage of the soldier ; 
the improved use of arms compelling him now to conform to the 
dictates of science. This is also the case with all branches of in- 
dustry ; they could no longer exist without a higher degree of culti- 
vation, human knowledge being extended and improved. ‘Thus, the 
progress of industry in general became dependent on arts and 
sciences ; and as industry is the source of prosperity and power 
with civilized nations, so has the application of science become in- 
dispensible to all branches of industry, and of great importance to 
the state. Knowledge has consequently extended its powerful influ- 
ence and active life to a very great degree, and the system of edu- 
cation adopted in the schools of the middle age, must undergo a 
great reform, if in any way adequate to the expectations and wants 
of the present age. 

It is very natural that, in a time when none but men of superior 
learning had an opportunity of investigating the literature and 
Belles Lettres, nourished by a superior preceding cultivation in 
Greece and Rome, the literature of their own period, compara- 
tively speaking, would appear trifling and of little value. But in 
proportion as the improved cultivation was closely connected with 
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the Christian Religion, and developed itself in opposition to the Pa. 
ganism of the Grecians and Romans, in the same degree the improv- 
ed state of civilization required a new and independent system in . 
language and arts. New notions and ideas required new words, 
and learned as well as religious matters were discussed in the na- 
tive tongue of the authors. Poets and orators arose equal to those 
of former times, and by their means the people has been induced to 
an attentive study of their mother tongue for a more noble purpose 
than that of daily intercourse. 

The magnificent architecture and sculpture of the Heathens 
were surpassed by the Christians in the more sublime and expres- 
sive arts of painting and music. The various strifes and sacrifices 
which the attainment of knowledge has cost mankind were repre- 
sented by the moderns in celebrated historical pictures, which in 
beauty and style are probably equal to any production of former 
ages, and appear to be the more fit for the improvement and educa- 
tion of youth, as they represent domestic, social, and religious 
scenes, 

As the Latin language ceased any longer to be used in scien- 
tifical works, excepting when standing nomenclatures still make it 
unavoidable, so has it now also disappeared in diplomatic acts when 
not required by regular forms. For both these purposes the most 
cultivated modern languages are at present adopted ; and therefore 
the necessity of paying particular attention to them is obvious, with- 
out, however, abandoning the study of the Roman and Grecian litera- 
ture, which should on no account be neglected. 

The system of education has consequently, since the Reformation, 
undergone many remarkable changes, but unfortunately in Swe- 
den we have not followed the age in this respect; prejudices and 
old habits have opposed every kind of useful reform, and the least 
that can be said of our schools is, that they are far behind in the 
general improvements. According to my opinion, the principal fault 
consists in the manifold and superficial knowledge imparted at the 
expense of solid learning. The plan tends more to favor linguisti- 
cal than scientifical knowledge ; and the languages which are stu- 
died at these academies are not the modern, in which the polite 
literature and learning of the present age is written, but those which 
were used in the middle age. Thus the plan of instruction has not 
been well adapted for the universal benefit; and, notwithstanding 
the particular care and attention bestowed on the study of lan- 
guages, it has however not always been applicable in active life ; 
and a system of instruction has at last been adopted which nei- 
ther seems to tend to a regular consideration of the different nume- 
rous branehes of learning, nor adapt itself to the present number of 
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students ; in consequence of which the disciples have been deficient 
in practical knowledge, and unable to apply what they acquired ; 
these imperfections are, in one word, a source of general complaint 
in this country. 

Education in Sweden may be divided into three different classes, 
viz., 1st, General education—2d, General scientific education—3d, Pri- 
vate education in different objects of industry. The first mentioned 
are the schools in which children receive the first rudiments of edu- 
cation. ‘The second is divided into grammar schools and univer- 
sities. The third consists in academies, the aim of which is a 
practical knowledge, as far as regards private or public occupations 
and business, in which the aid of the sciences may be required. 

The first class of schools is properly only intended for those who 
wish to carry on various trades, and whose aim is to attain that 
general knowledge, which, next to the study of religion, is requisite 
and useful in business, where a higher degree of cultivation is not 
wanted. The different studies here imparted are those of the Chris- 
tian religion, writing, Swedish grammar, mathematics, history, and 
geography. 

The grammar schools, again, are to prepare the rising generation 
for a higher degree of scientific learning, by which they may be 
admitted into civil offices; but they must, however, be publicly ex- 
amined at some of the principal colleges of the country. ‘These 
schools are divided into three sections, viz. grammar schools (in the 
more limited sense), seminary, and university. In the first of these 
the studies are, the Christian religion, writing, Swedish grammar, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, theology, mathematics, history, gco- 
graphy, and some superficial knowledge of natural history. In 
the seminary the same studies are continued, with the addition of 
philosophy, physics, and the French and German languages. 

As the university is the principal seat of learning in the coun- 
try, it has been considered proper to fix the quantity of knowledge 
required of every student at his entrance in the university, viz., Ist, 
In divinity, to comprehend and explain the book on theology, used in 
all the schools. 2d, In the history of the church, to explain the com- 
pendium used at the seminary. 3d, In Latin, to translate correctly 
those Classic authors read at the seminary, to write the Latin tongue 
tolerably well, and to have some knowledge of the Greek and Ro- 
man mythology. 4th, In Greek, to translate according to gram- 
matical rules, into Swedish and Latin, parts of the New Testament 
and the profane authors, which have been read at the seminary. 
5th, In Hebrew, to explain at least the first nine chapters of Genesis. 
6th, In mathematics, to be perfectly well acquainted with the rules 
of geometry, according to the Ist, 5th, 6th, and 11th books of Eu- 
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clid, and a profound knowledge of arithmetic. 7th, In philosophy, 
a clear idea of logic, and besides, to know all the different elemen- 
tary principles of philosophy studied at the seminary. 8th, In his- 
tory, to be well acquainted with the Swedish from the earliest pe- 
riods, and to have a general knowledge of the ancient history as far 
as the middle age, and the principal epochs of modern history. 9th, 
In geography, to explain the globe, the maps of the European 
states, and the other parts of the world; and finally, in historical re- 
spects, to possess a sufficient knowledge of the geography of the 
old world. 10th, In physics and in natural history, the student is 
to relate, in a satisfactory manner, all the lectures which have been 
read in the inferior schools during his stay there. 11th, He must 
pronounce well, and, with the assistance of the dictionary, construe 
the French and German languages. 

The first class of schools were originally intended for those who 
were to become tradesmen, but they have not been attended with 
the success in this country which was expected. During the last 
ten years they have continually declined, while the grammar 
schools have been increasing in great numbers. According to 
calculations made, it seems that the number of disciples in the 
former is, in proportion to the latter, as 1 to 4, and among the pu- 
pils who enter the first class of schools, not two thirds commence 
any trade. Although this can be accounted for by many different 
reasons, yet it must indeed be alleged that it arises from one in 
itself very fortunate source, viz.: the rising cultivation and im- 
provement of the nation. For the more enlightened part of the 
population they have lost their importance, because they are not 
learned enough; and among the common people they are not con- 
sidered as answering the purpose of public schools, because they 
are not adequate to the different wants of different places, but every 
where impart the same studies. ‘The consequence is, that persons 
of education and fortune suffer their children, at least in the begin- 
ning, to study the classics, although they are not intended for any 
learned or civil office; and therefore place them in the grammar 
schools. It is natural, as society improves, and knowledge not 
only is tequired in private and public life, but respected and re- 
warded, that in the same degree will it be the desire of all classes 
of parents to impart such useful knowledge to their children as 
may enable them to enter any career which will lead them on to pre- 
ferment and emolument. It is in our grammar schools where the 
foundation of this knowledge is laid, if not always acquired, in a 
very eminent degree; and if these schools gain confidence by 
gradually becoming improved establishments of education, it must 
always be looked upon as a very happy omen of the day. For my 
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part I can never approve of the injudicious system of education 
at present so much in vogue, that of determining the future business 
or employment of children yet in the cradle. ‘To instil into their 
minds rational principles and useful knowledge, is undoubtedly to 
give them the best education. It seldom happens in our northern 
climes that a youth 10 or 12 years old develops his faculties so 
as to determine for what future vocation or profession he is fit, nor 
can he consult his own dispositions in making a judicious choice 
before he has attained a maturer age. And if he has been educated 
at a grammar school, or even at a seminary, he will not be less fit 
for trade or business, or any inferior civil office, than if he had been 
brought up at a common public school. 

Another cause of the decreasing number of scholars at these 
schools is, that children who are destined to become tradesmen 
very often are educated at home. It occurs every now and then 
that a parent himself instructs his son in the trifling studies that 
are imparted at the public schools; and it still oftener happens 
that some private individual in the neighborhood undertakes the 
office of teacher. Children are thus instructed in what relates to 
their future occupations, whatsoever they may be, and much time is 
saved which can otherwise be usefully employed by the scholar. 
By these means schools are avoided which do not in every respect 
answer the purpose, particularly as the object of the parents may 
be gained in a shorter and less expensive manner. 

According to the last calculation, we have now in this country 
32 public schools, and 1443 scholars. The average number during 
the last 5 years, of scholars who entered school, was 1500, and 
about 1300 of those that left. ‘They have mostly been under the 
age of 14, and only about ;+; part from 15 to 20 years old. 

The number of grammar schools is about 42, with 2934 scholars ; 
and during the last 5 years the average number of those who entered 
has been 2400, and 2100 those who left. The greater part of them, 
or almost } of the whole, are under 10 years of age; + from 10 to 
15 years old, and + above this age. 

In the seminaries, which as yet only amount to 12 in number, 
there are 694 scholars. On an average of the last 5 years, 750 
have entered and 620 left school; + of which were from the age 
of 15 to 20, about ;; above 20 years, and the rest under the age 
of 15. 

The number of scholars in Sweden is at present 5071, or com- 
paratively to the whole population of the country, as 1 to 570. 

The teachers in pay amount to about 400, and the ushers to 
150. The salaries are defrayed by the State ; and the sum total of 
the elementary establishments of learning in Sweden amounts to 
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about 150,000 ricksdales banco, or 56,250 dollars. These sala. 
ries are generally paid in grain—partly rye and partly barley. A 
lecturer at a seminary receives about 120 barrels, which, at an 
average price of 52 ricksd. banco per barrel, amounts to 660 
ricksd. banco, or 250 dollars a-year. Tutors in the lower classes 
have no more than #, or sometimes only + of this sum; and many a 
young teacher’s emolument is no more than 25 barrels a-year, or 
what is equivalent to the inconsiderable salary of 50 dollars. 

It must be obvious to every body that these salaries are much too 
small and insufficient, notwithstanding the moderate expense of liv- 
ing in Sweden, compared to that of other countries. The efficacy 
of public establishments of learning, whatever may be their aim or 
organization, depends chiefly on the ability, zeal, and activity of 
the teachers, and on the means of instruction which they have in 
their power to bestow. In order to induce men of merit and ability 
to undertake this hard task, which, on account of its uniformity, so 
often becomes tiresome and tedious, it is the duty of the State to 
reward their laborious zeal by fixing such salaries as are not only 
sufficient for the support of individuals whose wants are few, but 
for the respectable maintenance of teachers who have families to 
provide for. ‘The committee which was appointed by government 
three years since to examine into the state of public learning in this 
country, declared that the salaries of the teachers required an ad- 
ditional sum, equal to that already granted, or 150,000 ricksd. 
banco more; but until this day no notice has been taken of the 
matter. 

The only thing in which the scholars contribute to the support of 
the public schools, is in the repair of the buildings and in materials. 
In the towns these expenses are defrayed by the inhabitants of the 
place, but in the country by different taxes on the diocese, under 
the management of the bishop and clergy. The single expense to 
which the boy is subjected, is a trifle to the library ; by parents of 
fortune, this is however always tendered in the more liberal form of 
a present, not to the school but to the teachers, who by these means 
receive a small addition to their insufficient income. It may there- 
fore be affirmed, and with reason, that the Swedish schools have at 
least that advantage, that the pupils are instructed without any 
considerable expense. 

As to the modes of instruction, there are in Sweden two which 
entirely differ from each other, and about the merits of which even 
to this day violent disputes have arisen. We shall call them the 
old and the new methods of instruction. In the old, the scholars 
in-each class are instructed in all the various branches of learning 
byra single teacher, who has nothing to do with the instruction of 
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any other class but his own. All the pupils receive every day 
equal tasks, without the least consideration as to their superior or 
inferior faculties. ‘The advancements from one class to another 
take place but once a year, according to their general progress in 
all the different studies. 

The other, er the new method, differs chiefly from the preceding 
so far, that each teacher instructs in one single branch of learning 
in all the different classes from the first to the last; or in one word, 
the plan is here so organized, that each branch of learning may be 
acquired by each scholar, independent of one another ; and the boy 
is thus able to improve or advance in any particular science without 
being retarded by ignorance in another. ‘The scholars are conse- 
quently not obliged, at certain periods of the year, to undergo their 
examination in all the requisite sciences at once, nor to wait for 
one another ; but every one may, whenever he pleases, take his ex- 
amination in any particular science that belongs to his class, and 
so advance to the next division, where he may continue the studies 
with the scholars in that class, although he remains in the inferior 
division until he has gone through all the different studies belonging 
to that class. The result of this method is, that the studies being 
numerous, each teacher is obliged, in order to gain time, to instruct 
in all the classes at once, and consequently employ in the lower 
classes, as assistant teachers, the disciples of the higher ; or with other 
words, follow the Lancastrian system. 

According to the old method, no notice whatever is taken of the 
superior or inferior faculty of comprehension displayed by the 
scholars in the different sciences. ‘This plan seems to have arisen 
from the supposition that all children are born with an equal faculty 
or facility of comprehension, and that they resemble the tabule rasa 
on which the teacher delineates various information, but on all in 
the same order and proportion. ‘The consequences of such a sup- 
position have long been known, althoughit has not been observed 
that the fault lies in the principle of the school, which according 
to my idea is in direct opposition to human nature ; and it must 
undoubtedly be admitted that genius and faculty of comprehension 
are entirely different in different beings. Parents may certainly be 
convinced of the efficacy of public schools in preference to private ; 
but it happens, however, very often, that children remarkably dis- 
tinguished are kept back in their progress on account of their dull 
and lazy fellow-scholars, who cannot keep pace with them. Is it 
to be wondered at, that a boy who is thus checked in his progress, 
not only by the laziness of his companions, but by the improper 
forms which impede instead of improving his abilities, should at last 
be transformed into a mere machine? It has not been denied, even 
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by the advocates of the old method of instruction, that almost twice 
the time is required in order to attain knowledge in such a school, 
compared with what is necessary in those established on another 
principle; but they defend it by affirming that this slowness is ne- 
cessary in our schools, because it agrees with the Swedish national 
temper, and because the intellectual civilization in our cold country 
must advance according to the slow progress of nature in such 
northern climes. Without entering into any examination on this 
subject, I shall only remark that the principle which seems rather 
to impede than to advance the progress of education, is at least an 
injustice to those youths who frequent the public schools, as it is 
contrary to the aim of private instruction, which is to regulate the 
progress of the disciple according to his ability ; the consequence 
of which is, that young men of twenty years must rank with those 
of fourteen, and perhaps afterwards be outrun by them in the ser- 
vice of the state. 

In order, therefore, to forma brief and concise idea of the old 
and new methods, it may be observed that, as the elementary in- 
struction is asa link between the paternal tuition and the university 
education, (because the elementary schools receive the boys from 
the parents and retain them till they go to the university,) so the 
old method seems to preponderate towards maintaining a semblance 
with parental cares; whereas the new method may be considered 
in a certain degree as a preparatory introduction to an academical 
education. ‘The fundamental idea of the old method, respecting 
the elementary instruction, is, that the boy requires a teacher, who, 
having the charge of his education, bestows on him at the same 
time a parent’s care and tenderness. But according to the new 
method, the teacher is merely considered an instructor, and the 
principal object in view is to give animation to each branch of 
study, by not allowing any teacher to instruct in more than the 
one science which he prefers, knows, and loves. It might, perhaps, 
be maintained that the first system is more suited to the character 
of early elementary education, and more corresponding with that 
age in which parental care and instruction are so closely united 
that their limits can hardly be determined. Experience, however, 
has proved that the new system produces very different effects on 
the mind of the child, from the old; and it must be allowed without 
contradiction, that it inspires the boy with an ardent desire to study 
with diligence, and a wish not to be inferior to the others; this 
leads him to a habit of accomplishing his duty with pleasure, to a 
readiness in assisting his school-fellows, and finally to respect 
merit —thus creating at length within him that disposition of 
mind on which all religious and civil virtues are founded. But I 
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fear the same results are not to be expected from the old method, 
as it is formed on wrong ideas respecting the intellectual and moral 
capacities of human nature. It cannot be doubted, that a system, 
which wants liveliness in the instruction, will make children indif- 
ferent to honor as well as to disgrace, with a feeling of contempt 
for greater merit than their own, and hatred to the school, produc- 
ing also an indifference to their teachers; a disposition of mind 
capable, if suffered to gain ground, to destroy the best moral quali- 
ties. According to this method, fear seems to be the principal 
stimulus to assiduity in the children ; and corporal punishment, awe, 
and subjection, unavoidably necessary in forwarding their studies 
and progress. It is, moreover, contrary to the feelings of the human 
heart to love those on whom we entirely depend, and attachment 
can only exist among free persons. Experience has unfortunately 
too long convinced us, that aversion and fear have generally been 
the predominating feelings of the child towards the school and 
teacher. How often do we not hear persons in riper years regret 
having shunned the school and deluded their teachers during their 
infancy? This only proves that the school was as little loved as 
the teacher. I am consequently of opinion, that in regard to the 
moral influence of the different systems, the new method is ina 
great measure preferable to the one at present most adopted. A 
school established on the principles of the former, resembles a 
young republic, in which every thing is in activity, where every- 
body endeavors to rise, where industry and genius are preferred to 
laziness and inability, and where merit takes its natural seat ; 
whereas our old schools may be compared to a state in which 
every thing depends on one man, where all are equally high and 
equally rich, and where there is no emulation, and where civic 
virtues do not thrive. 

There have been latterly in this country, as well as all over Eu- 
rope, great disputes respecting the absolute necessity of classical 
schools. It has been maintained that the old languages take up too 
much time, at the expense of more useful knowledge and of the mo- 
dern languages; and that there is still too much veneration and 
prejudice in favor of the Greek and Latin. This complaint was 
general in Germany more than 100 years ago, and gave at that 
time rise to the establishment of the Philantropines as they are call- 
ed, who for some time seemed to prevail in Europe, but who, how- 
ever, at last have come into discredit in Germany as well as in this 
country. Yet, in acknowledging the superiority of the present Eu- — 
ropean literature, and its gradual progress towards higher degrees of 
perfection, it must be admitted that it derived its origin from the 
Ancients, and is partly founded on the spirit of Christianity, and 
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also partly owing to the Greek and Roman cultivation. The de- 
velopment of moral improvement through all its changes resembles 
a continuum, a chain of progressive amelioration. Such a con- 
nexion exists in particular between the two principal epochs of Eu- 
ropean cultivation, viz. the ancient and modern ; both these, not- 
withstanding their essential difference, relate absolutely to one ano- 
ther, and distribute reciprocal light. As the study of the perfect 
statues and paintings of the Ancients inspires, improves and ele- 
vates the young artist, so has the solid learning of the old langua- 
ges and classical literature, an important influence in the develop- 
ment of the human mind. ‘To conclude, therefore, a finished edu- 
cation in the true sense of the word, requires an intimate acquaint- 
ance with both, and I hope it will never be discontinued in our aca. 
demies. 

Such are, if I be not too much mistaken, the two systems in our 
schools, existing either actu or potentia. The principal error is in 
their organization, that each disciple must study too many heterogen- 
eous objects at once, which ought to assist each other and contribute to 
a general education, but which produce only a confused chaos of 
imperfect knowledge. It is impossible to study at once, with pleasure, 
and interest, three ancient and three modern languages—mathema- 
tics, theology, philosophy, and physics. Some of these must be pre- 
ferred by the disciple, but he is not allowed to devote himself to 
any one in preference. He is compelled to read each with the 
same assiduity, and in consequence of this compulsion, he will at 
last become indifferent to all. He has but one aim for all his stu- 
dies, that of getting through the school. He learns his task for the 
day, and practises early the art of learning fast, in order to forget 
as fast. The same practice follows him to the university, where he 
has to take collective examinations, and where he must study not 
less than twelve different sciences at once. He has then no other re- 
source than here also to get through his tasks as quickly as possible, 
and in this manner educated, he enters upon the career of public 
office. Not one single science will henceforth occupy him during 
his hours of leisure. With the university he has likewise aban. 
doned study. The classics which he read at school, remain now 
covered with dust on his shelves. Newspapers and novels are all 
that he reads, and superficialness is stamped on his actions, 

But I have already too long occupied you with this subject ; 
may I be allowed to finish it by adding a sincere wish that my 
short essay may spread some light on the school-establishments of 
this country, and that the philanthropic school friends in America 
may by it obtain the information which I have been desired to 
afford. If my slight sketch does not set forth all the perfections 
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which the lower establishments of education may with reason 
boast of in the United States, I hope, however, that it has the 
merit of impartiality, which was my aim in undertaking this im- 
perfect work. 


SCRAPS FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. 
soNG—‘' THE MYRTLE AND STEEL.” 


Ev pvprov Ligos 
*Qorep 
tov KTAVETHY, 
Icovopovs r érotncarny 
CALLISTRATUS, 


One bumper yet, gallants, at parting, 
One toast ere we arm for the fight, 
Fill around each to her he loves dearest — 
Tis the last he may pledge her! to-night. 
Think of those who of old at the banquet 
Did their weapons in garlands conceal— 
The patriot heroes who hallowed 
The entwining of Myrtle and Steel ! 


’Tis in moments like this, when each bosom, 
With its highest-toned feeling is warm, 

Like the music that’s said from the ocean 
To rise ere the gathering storm— 

That her image around us should hover, 
Whose name though our lips ne’er reveal, 

We may breathe ’mid the foam of a bumper 
As we drink to the Myrtle and Steel. 


Now mount, for our bugle is ringing 
To marshal the host for the fray, 
Where proudly our banner is flinging 
Its stars o’er their battle array : 
Yet, gallants—one moment—remember 
When your sabres the death-blow would deal, 
That mercy wears her shape who’s cherished 
By lads of the Myrtle and Steel. 
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* Young bride, 
No keener dreg shall quiver on thy lip 


Till the last ice-cup cometh.” 
The Missionary Bride,* 


Tue leading circumstances of the following narrative may pos- 
sibly be known to more than one of our readers. But if now re- 
cognized notwithstanding the altered guise in which they are here 
given, we trust that they are still so presented to the public as to 
infringe upon no feeling of domestic privacy. 

In the spring of 18—, the Rev. Mr. B** of ,in Connecticut, 
received a letter from his old friend and college chum, the Rev. 
E*** 'T***, who had been for some time established as a Missiona- 
ry in one of the islands in the Pacific, soliciting the fulfilment on 
the part of his friend of a most delicate and peculiar office for him. 
The request of T , who, having been long isolated from the world, 
had arrived at the age of forty without marrying, was nothing 
more nor less than that B would choose a wife for him, and 
prevail upon the lady to come out to her expectant husband by the 
first opportunity. Strange as it may seem, Mr. B found but 
little difficulty in complying with the request of his friend. The 
subject of Missions at that time filled the minds of the whole reli- 
gious community, and in some sectiens of the Union a wild zeal 
wrought so powerfully in the breasts of individuals, that they were 
eager to abandon their homes and their country, and sunder every 
domestic tie, in order “ to do their master’s bidding” in strange and 
inhospitable lands. Nor was this a mere burst of enthusiasm, that 
was to pass off with other fashions of the day, for its fruits are still 
constantly maturing ; and now, as then, there are not a few instances 
of young females of respectability and accomplishment educating 
themselves for the avowed purpose of becoming the wives of Mis- 
sionaries. With these preliminary remarks I will at once introduce 
the reader to the subject of the following sketch, with whom I be- 
came acquainted in the manner here related. 

I had been enjoying a week’s shooting at Quogue on Long Island, 
when wishing to return to New-York by steamboat through the Sound, 
I engaged a seat one morning in the stage coach for Sag Harbor which 
sometimes stopped for dinner at my host’s, Mr. Howell’s. In the pre- 
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sent instance it delayed merely long enough to receive my luggage and 
myself. The only other passenger was a female, whom, notwith- 
standing the effectual screen of her long poke bonnet, I knew to be 
pretty from the quizzical look my landlord put on as he shook hands 
with me at parting after I had taken my seat by her side. 

The day was warm, and we had not driven far, before, without 
appearing officious, I had an opportunity of obtaining a glimpse of 
my companion’s face, while leaning before her to adjust the curtains 
on her side of the coach. It was beautiful, exceedingly beautiful. 
Not the beauty which arises from regularity of feature or brillian- 
cy of complexion, though in the latter it was not deficient; but 
that resistless and thoroughly womanish charm which lies in ex- 
pression solely. It evinced that feminine softness of disposition 
which is often the farthest removed from weakness of character, 
though by the careless observer it is generally confounded with 
it ; and which, though sometimes it may mislead one in judging of 
the temper of the possessor, yet almost invariably, like the ore- 
blossom upon the soil that is rich in mines beneath, bespeaks the 
priceless treasure of an affectionate and noble heart. ‘The read- 
er who would realize the attractions of the countenance before 
me, need only call up their most winning expression in the features 
he most admires. 

I gradually fell into conversation with my companion, and stop- 
ping at South-Hampton to change horses, her first remark, upon our 
again taking our seats, was, that she feared we would not get into 
Sag Harbor until after dark, when she would be unable to find the 
ship which was expected to sailin the morning. As I knew that no 
ships but whalers lay at that time in Sag Harbor, I could not at 
first possibly conceive what a young and delicate female could 
have to do aboard of such a vessel; and then the idea suggesting 
itself that she might be the daughter or sister of the captain, who 
came to bid him farewell for his two years’ cruise, I asked her if 
she expected to remain on board the ship till she sailed. 

“Oh yes, sir,” was the reply, “I go out in her.” 

“What! to the South Sea?” rejoined I. “ You have relations on — 
board though, I suppose !” 

“ No, Sir, I don’t know any one in the ship, but I have a letter for 
the captain, which I think will procure me a safe voyage to the 
Tslands.” 

“The ***** Islands! Is it possible you have friends in so remote 
a place as the ***** Islands? They must be dear friends too—par- 
don me—to carry you unprotected so far.” 

“My hu-us-band is there,” she answered with some embarrass- 
ment, though the growing twilight prevented me from seeing whe- 
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ther the confusion extended from her voice to her countenance. 
The peculiarity in the young lady’s manner, as she pronounced the 
word “ husband,” piqued my curiosity, but as it would have been im- 
pertinent to push my inquiries further, I did not urge the subject, 
but merely remarked that her youth had prevented me from taking 
her for a married woman. 

“ Nor amI married yet,” was the reply ; “ and indeed,” she con- 
tinued with a slight tremor in her voice, “I have never seen the 
man who is to be my husband.” An expression of unfeigned sur- 
prise, of a more lively interest, perhaps—for I have said the young 
lady was beautiful, and we had now been some hours téte-a-téte—es- 
caped me: I scarcely remember what followed, but before we reach- 
ed the inn door, the ingenuous girl had given me a full account of 
herself and her fortunes. She was an orphan child, and bred 
up in great seclusion in a clergyman’s family in western 
New-York. She was, in a word, the young enthusiast whom 
the Rev. Mr. B had chosen as a wife for his Mission- 
ary friend, and prevailed upon to encounter a six months’ voyage 
through stormy latitudes for the purpose of connecting herself for 
life with a man she had never seen. I did not express a sympathy 
that would be useless in her situation, much less did I give vent to 
the indignation with which her story filled me: her fanatical 
friends, who permitted a young, a beautiful, and delicate female, to 
take so wild a step, had, perhaps, after all, acted from the best of 
motives. Indeed, the poor thing herself, though not exactly proud 
of having been chosen to the station she was about to fill, seemed 
about to enter upon it with all the exalted feeling of one who fulfils 
a high duty, and who is on the certain road to a preferment which 
most of her sex might envy. It would certainly have been a very 
equivocal kindness to have interposed another view of the subject, 
and disturbed the honest convictions of propriety which could alone 
have sustained her in a situation, for a woman, so appalling. 

I accompanied Alice Vere — for such I learned her name to be— 
to the vessel, and, after bidding her a kind farewell, I took an oppor- 
tunity while passing over the side to whisper a few words to the 
captain, which might induce him to believe that she was not so 
friendless as she appeared to be, and secure her whatever attention 
it was in his power to offer. In the morning, having a few moments 
to spare before breakfast, I again strolled down to the pier, but the 
whaler had hoisted sail with the dawn, anda brisk wind had already 
carried her out into the Sound; nor was it till years after that I heard 
again the name of Alice Vere, and learned the issue of her voyage ; 
though the name and the features and voice of her who bore it, did, 
I confess, long haunt me. It was too pretty a name I thought to be 
changed lightly, and somehow, when I heard it, I could not, for the 
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life of me, ask that into which it was to be merged for ever. The 
rest of her story I learned from a friend, whose vessel being driven 
from her course in coming from the East Indies, stopped at the 
*#*** Tslands to water, where he casually heard the fate of the Mis- 
sionary girl. 

The tender and imaginative temperament of Alice Vere, though 
perhaps it impelled her to make the sacrifice, for which she was 
schooled by those who called themselves her friends, but illy fitted 
her for the cold destiny to which she was condemned. ‘The imagi- 
nation of any woman, isolated upon the great deep for six long 
months, with nothing to think of but the stranger husband, to 
whose arms she was consigned, could not but be active, whatever 
her mental discipline might be. But with a girl of fancy and 
feeling, who had taken a step so irretrievable when surrounded by 
approving and encouraging friends, what must have been her emo- 
tions in the solitude of her own cabin, when such an influence— 
such a sustaining atmosphere of opinion—was wholly withdrawn. 
Doubt and fear would at first creep into her mind, and when these 
disheartening guests could no longer be controlled by factitious no- 
tions of duty, fancy would throw her fairy veil around their forms, 
and paint some happy termination of a prospect so forbidding. 
And thus was it with Alice Vere. Anxiety soon yielded to hope ; 
her future husband and her future home filled her mind with a 
thousand dreaming fancies. She was no romance-reader, and 
therefore could not make a hero of the future partner of her bosom ; 
but a saint he indeed might be, a saint too not less in form than in 
godliness, for the association of physical and moral beauty is almost 
inseparable in the minds of the young and the inexperienced. She 
imagined him too as one who, though not “looking from Nature up 
to Nature’s God,” for “ God must be first and all in all with him,” 
would still be one whose mind would look from the Creator to his 
works, with a soul to appreciate all their exceliencies. ‘The fancied 
portrait of her future husband was laid in simple though impressive 
colors, but the back-ground of the picture was filled with all the 
splendors of a tropical clime, of groves such as the early Christians 
wandered through in Grecian isles, and skies such as bent over 
Him who taught beneath them in the golden orient. ‘True, she 
was to be exiled for ever from the sheltered scenes and quict fire- 
side of her youth; but would she not be content to rove for ever 
with one only companion whose soul could fully sympathize with 
hers in scenes so fresh and so Elysian. 

With a mind softened, if not enervated, by these day dreams not 
less than by the bland and voluptuous clime in which they had been 
for some time sailing, Alice Vere could scarcely suppress a scream 
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of delight, when, upon coming on deck one morning, she found that 
the ship had cast anchor in the beautiful bay of ****, where her 
wildest visions of tropical scenery seemed more than realized. 
The water around the ship was as clear as the mountain streams 
of her native country; and the palm-trees and cocoas that bent 
over it, lifted their slender columns, and waved their tufted heads 
against a sky more purely bright than any she had ever beheld ; 
while clouds of tropical birds of the most dazzling plumage sailed 
along the shores, or sported around the vessel as if wholly regard- 
less of man. 

A number of the natives had launched their light barks from the 
shore, filled with bread fruit and other acceptable luxuries to those 
who have been long at sea. Alice was watching their approach 
with girlish interest in the novelty of the scene, when a boat from 
the opposite side of the crescent-shaped harbor made the ship, and 
almost before she was aware of its approach, a striking figure, 
dressed after the clerical fashion of her own country, in a full suit 
of black, presented himself at the companion-way, and leaping on 
deck, instantly hurried towards her. She turned round—looked at 
him intensely for a moment—made one faltering step towards him, 
and fainted in his arms. 

The gentleman laid her carefully upon a flag that chanced to be 
folded near, and, still supporting her head upon one knee, gazed 
upon her features with looks of surprise and anxiety, which soon 
yielded to complete bewilderment as she addressed him upon com- 
ing to herself. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, gradually reviving, “ thank God! 
thank God! how can I ever have deserved this?” —and bend- 
ing her face forward, she impressed an almost reverential kiss 
upon his hand, and then covered her face in confusion. 

My readers have all read of love at first sight, and some perhaps 
have heard of instances of it among their acquaintance. The 
sceptics to the doctrine, however, I imagine, far outnumber those 
who really believe in it. It is the latter therefore whom I will beg 
to recollect all the circumstances which preceded this singular 
scene; when they cannot deem it unnatural that the wrought up 
feelings of an ardent and sensitive girl should thus burst forth upon 
first meeting in her affianced husband—her appointed friend and 
protector in a strange land—him that religion and duty taught her 
that she must love—upon meeting in him all that her dreams of 
happiness, for long, long months of anxious solitude, had pictured. 

“ And is this beautiful island to be our home ?—are these my 
husband’s people around us? Oh! how I shall love every thing 
that belongs to this fair land! But why do you not speak to your 
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poor wanderer? Alas! alas! can I ever deserve all these bless- 
ings ?” 

The embarrassment of the gentleman seemed only to increase 
as the agitated girl thus poured out her feelings. He begged her 
to be calm, and seemed most nervously solicitous to restrain 
her expressions; and the captain approaching at that moment, he 
made a hurried and indistinct apology for his abruptness, and, 
withdrawing his arm from her waist as she regained her feet, mo- 
ved off to seek the mate in another part of the vessel. 

“Ah! Mr. Supercargo, I mistrusted we should find you at this 
island,” exclaimed the mate, turning round and shaking hands with 
him, as the gentleman touched his shoulder upon joining this officer 
near the capstan, “ All well at home, Mr. F » here’s a letter 
from your wife.” 

The other tore open the letter, and devoured it with evident de- 
light ; and then shaking hands again with the officer, exclaimed, 
“Thank you, thank you, all are well at home, as you tell me. But 
how in the world came that beautiful insane creature in your ves- 
sel?” 

“A mad woman! ‘The devil a bit of a mad woman or any other 
woman haye we on board, except Mrs. T , the wife of parson 
T , that is to be.” 

“The wife of Mr. T 

“ Why yes, as good as hiswife. She’s is a gal from York state 
we are carrying out to be spliced to old dead-eyes.” 

The gentlemanlike supercargo seemed struck with concern ; in 
fact the true state of the case flashed upon his mind in a moment. 
The deep mourning which he wore out of respect for one of his em- 
ployers whose ship he was that day to visit, had evidently caused 


him to be mistaken for a clergyman ; and the excited imagination of 


the lonely girl had prompted her to see in him the future guardian 
of her friendless condition. Nothing, however, could be done; an 
attempt at explanation would but betray her secret to the coarse 
natures by which she was surrounded. Her lot in life, too, was 
cast—his sympathy could avail her nothing; and a few days’ voy- 
age would consign her to the care of him who might legitimately 
receive the proofs of tenderness which he had so innocently elicited 
in his own behalf. He called for his boat, and passing slowly and 
dejectedly over the side of the vessel, pulled for the shore. 

Alice Vere had in the meantime retired to the cabin, where she 
expected her lover—it was the urst time she had even thought the 
word—to join her. Her own feelings had so crowded upon her 
mind during the brief interview, that they had prevented her from 
observing his, and the luxury of emotion in which she now indulged 
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and in which she thought there was now not one consideration human 
or divine, to make it wrong for her to indulge, prevented her from 
observing the lapse of time. Simple and single-hearted, with a na- 
ture whose affluent tenderness piety could regulate and delicacy 
could temper, though neither could repress, she poured the flood of 
her pent-up feelings in what seemed their heaven-appointed chan- 
nel ; in a word, she was gone an age in love while numbering the 
minutes of her acquaintance with her lover. His noble and manly 
figure, his alert and elastic step in approaching her, and the kindly 
look of feeling and intelligence his features wore, a look of intense 
interest, which she, poor girl, little dreamed was prompted by concern 
for another of whom he was about to ask her ; nay, even the hurried 
tones of his agitated but still most musical voice, all, all were 
stamped upon her heart as indelibly as if their impress had been the 
work of years. 

The water rippling along the vessel’s sides first roused her from 
this delicious reverie, and the mate, who was a rough but kind-heart- 
ed seaman, at that moment came below to make an entry in his log. 
“ Well, Miss,” he cried, *‘ with this breeze we’ll soon bring up at the 
parson’s door, and right glad to be rid of us I guess you'll be when 
we get there. Only thirty-six hours more, and you'll be home.” 

“ This island then is not Mr. T ’s residence 1” 

“This? Ohno. There used to be a Britisher here, but they have 
got no missionary man upon it now.” 

“And does Mr. T have to go thus from island to island in 
the performance of his duty? or did he only come so far from his 
people to meet me?” she concluded with some embarrassment. 

“ Come !”’ exclaimed the seaman, not a little puzzled ; “why, law 
bless your soul, Parson T has not been here, at least that I 
know on.” 

“ Surely he’s now on board,” cried Alice, alarmed, yet hardly 
knowing why — “ Surely I saw him speaking to you on deck.” 

“'To me, Missus—I never cared to exchange two words with old 
dead-eyes—axing your pardon—since I knowed him—speaking to 
me! why that—that was—why, bloody my eyes! you have not 
taken young Washington F ’s handsome figure for old Ebene- 
nezer ’s mouldy carcase ?” 

The rude but not unfriendly mate had hardly uttered the sentence, 
before he cursed himself to the bottom of every sea between the 
poles for the use he had made of his tongue. Alice fell lifeless upon 
the cabin floor. ‘The seaman shouted for assistance, and then, as 
he and the better bred captain, who, as the father of a large and es- 
timable family, was a more fitting nurse for the forlorn maiden, ap- 


plied one restorative after another, she recovered animation at 
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intervals. Fit succeeded to fit, however; and then, as the wind rose 
and a brewing tempest called all hands on deck, the captain could 
only place her kindly in her berth, in the hope that the new excite- 
ment at hand might possibly be of service to his patient. 

The ship was driven widely out of her course. Alice was long in- 
different to every thing around ; but as the storm lasted for several 
days, and finally threatened to destroy the stout craft in which she 
sailed, the near prospect of the death for which she had but now been 
longing, called all her religious feelings into action. She felt that she 
was the child of destiny. Her gentle piety would not allow her to 
wish for a sudden and violent death, though the peace of the grave 
was what she most desired. She prayed then, not for life, but for 
an escape from its horrors ; alike from those which raged in the 
angry elements around her, and those which warred so fearfully in 
her own bosom. 

Weeks elapsed before the vessel reached the haven of which she 
had once been within a few hours’ sail. The missionary girl had 
apparently recovered from all bodily indisposition, and her features 
were again as calm as ever; but it was the calmness of rigidity, 
and not of peace, they wore. It was a sacrifice of herself to heaven 
she had meditated originally ; “and why,” exclaimed she mentally, 
‘‘ why should I shrink from the offering now, when Providence has 
enabled me to make it richer and more abundant—to make my 
soul’s triumph more complete as its trial is more bitter and severe ?” 
Still, when the isle of her destination hove in view, it was with a 
shudder that she first looked upon the shore, and thought of the fate 
that there awaited her. 

Woman’s heart is a strange, a wayward thing. In many a 
bosom its strongest chords are never touched by the hand to which 
it is yielded. It is often bestowed with faint consent on him who 
seeks it—bestowed in utter ignorance of the power of loving—the 
wealth of tenderness it hoards within itself ; 


“ Circumstance, blind contact, and the strong necessity of loving,” 


will afterwards mould it to its fate, and prevent repining at its 
choice : but when once its hidden strings have vibrated, and given 
out their full music ; when once its inmost treasures have been 
disclosed to its owner—counted over and yielded up with a full 
knowledge of their worth, to another; when “the pearl of the 
soul” has been once lavished in the mantling cup of affection ; it 
revolts from all feebler preferences, and is true, even in death, to its 
one only love. 

Our story is now rapidly drawing to a conclusion. The Mis- 
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sionary soon came on board to claim his bride. He was a plain 
and worthy man, with nothing to distinguish him from the numbers 

of his profession in our country, who, mistaking the promptings of 
zeal for the inspiration of a special calling, and who, without minds 

matured by experience or enlightened by education, leave the 

plough or the shop-board to become the instructors of those who, 

with feelings as sincere as their own, and understandings far more 

exercised in knowledge of good and of evil, are expected to bow to 

their narrow teachings: to receive them, not as humble soldiers 

of the cross needing guidance like themselves, but as the captains 

and leaders of the church militant, armed in full panoply—a living 

bulwark against its foes. Alice Vere had but little experience in 

society, but the quickening power of love had lately called all her 

dormant perceptions of taste and feeling into play, and a very brief 
interview sufficed for her to read the character of her destined hus- 

band. She felt that she could never love him. Respect him she 

did, as she would have done the humblest brother of her faith; and 

had she never known what love was, her regard would perhaps not 

have been withholden in time; for every woman loves the father of 
her children if he be not a creature to be abhorred. But if there 

be an agonizing thought to a girl of delicacy and sensibility, it is 

the idea of becoming a bride under such circumstances as surround- 

ed poor Alice Vere—the thought that her heart shall beat against 
the bosom of a stranger when its every pulse throbs for another. 

Still a high, imperious duty, as she believed, constrained her ; and she 
prepared to resign herself to her fate. 

The nuptial day arrived. It had been arranged that the master 
of the vessel on board of which Alice, wistfully lingering, had 
begged to remain, should perform the ceremony ; (agreeably to the 
laws of the State of New-York, by which marriage is merely a civil 
contract requiring only a formal declaration of the parties before 
competent witnesses.) Mr. T**** himself commenced the ceremony 
by a prayer, which, as giving solemnity to the occasion, was per- 
haps most proper in itself; but it was painfully long, and seemed to 
refer to almost every thing else but the immediate subject of inter- 
est. At length the bride, whose languid limbs refused to sustain 
her so long in a standing position, sunk into a seat, and the Mis. 
sionary, glancing a look of reproval at her, abruptly concluded his 
harangue. The worthy seaman was more expeditious in getting 
through with his share of the office. He merely asked the parties 
severally if they acknowledged each other as man and wife. The 
Missionary made his response in the affirmative with slow and 
grave distinctness. But Alice faltered in her reply. A tumult of 
feelings seemed oppressing her senses for a moment; she looked to 
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the untamed forest, whose boughs waved unfettered on the shore, 
to the broad main that spread its free waves around her, and the 
wild bird that sported over its bosom— 


* Then she turned 
To him who was to be sole shelterer now— 
And placed her hand in his, and raised her eye 
One moment upward whence her strength did come.” 


The certificates, which had been previously drawn up, being then 
signed and witnessed, the Missionary concluded with another ho- 
mily ; and the crew, who had been allowed to collect upon tlie 
quarter-deck during the ceremonial, replaced their tarpaulins and 
dispersed over the vessel. 

It was now sunset, and as a heavy cloud which threatened rain 
brooded over the island, the captain politely insisted that Mr. 
T**** must not think of returning to the shore, but take possession 
of his own private cabin. ‘The rain soon after beginning to fall in 
torrents, drove those on deck below. Here the mates claimed the 
privilege of having a jorum of punch to drink the health of the 
bride, and the captain being willing to unite with them, Alice was 
compelled to retire to the new quarters which had been just pro- 
vided for her; while the festive seamen insisted upon keeping their 
clerical guest for awhile among themselves. Their mirth soon be- 
came so uproarious as to mock the tempest without, when a sudden 
squall struck the vessel, carrying her over, even as she lay at an- 
chor, under bare poles, upon her beam ends. The seamen, followed 
by the Missionary, rushed to the deck, where the glare of the light- 
ning, as they looked to windward, revealed to them a female figure 
standing upon the taffrail with arms outstretched toward a huge 
wave that lifted its o’er-arching crest above her, and threatened to 
engulph the vessel. A cry of horror escaped the revellers, and the 
Missionary breathed a prayer as he clung to the rigging for safety ; 
and then, as the descending sea righted the vessel, a suffocating 
moan was heard above the surge that swept the body of Alice Vere 
like a drift of foam across her decks. 

The morning came at last—the sun rose serenely—the bright 
waves rippled joyously beneath the stern of the vessel ; and their re- 
flected light, playing through the sloping windows of the cabin, glanc- 
ed upon the unpressed couch of the Missionary Bride. None could 
even tell how she had made her way to the deck in the midst of the 
tempest, yet none have ever whispered the sin of self-destruction 
against the lovely, the lonely, the ill-fated Auice Vere. 

C. F. H. 
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Sue hovers round my dreams! 
Like the soft, early beams, 
When Morning through my lattice streams ; 
Thoughts of her beauty greet my waking hours ! 
Like fragrance stolen by Zephyr from the flowers, 
Or odors from the spice-trees pressed by showers 
That fall in Summer time 
In that delicious clime,— 
Told in melodious chime 
By Eastern poets—-where the bulbul sings 
And flutters near the rose his charmed wings— 
On my delighted sense her Memory steals, 
And the deep fountain of my heart unseals ! 
And ofttimes, Fancy, gentle sprite! reveals 
Her winning smile, her form of artless grace, 
So like to life, so perfect and so fair, 
That, with a magic pencil, I could trace 
Her picture on the air! 


Yes! Fancy is the Ariel of my mind, 
And I, like Prospero, in a lonely isle 
Far distant from the world’s dominions, 
My solitary days and nights beguile 
In sending out, swift as careering wind, 
My messenger with starry pinions, 
That he may speed and find 
The shapes and hues of beauty which adorn 
The land, the unreal land where he was born ! 
Oh, then, what strange enchantment I behold! 
A Fairy palace, built of pearls and gold 
Upon a slope of emerald. Myriads swarm 
About the portal,—myriad creatures, bright 
As the intensest light 
Of phosphor flame, small as the motes that rise 
When the sun’s gleam comes warm 
From its far throne in the uncurtained skies. 
Among the elves and fairies moves their queen, 
Tell me, dear Fancy, delicate Ariel say! 
Have I not oft a like expression seen— 
An eye, a brow, illumined by a ray 
As pure and soft? Oh, take the misty screen 
That hides the vision from my view away! 
Alas! the whole has faded, 
And sober truth has shaded 
The radiance of shapes and hues ideal ; 
Yet in that loveliest face 
My wakened mind can trace 
How perfect a resemblance to the real ! 


Hermion. 
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Tuer high imaginings, the ambition for excellence, the noble de- 
sire for fame, that enwrapped and filled the youthful heart, where 
are they? They ‘are lost amid the wearying realities of the world ; 
they are merged in the cares that take hold on the soul like waters ; 
they are faded, indistinct, vanished. The ideal good, the great, the 
beautiful, exist no more; or alone in memory. In pursuit of the 
golden ball we lose the race, and seek rather to arrive at the end of 
existence full of riches than of fame. Mark yon decrepid old man, 
bowed with years and infirmities, with glassy eye and palsied hands ; 
to whom the passing events of the world are as shadows, and to 
whom the noise of the great Babel, of the battle of human opinions, 
and the thunder and the shoutings of the captains, come as unintel- 
ligible and unheeded murmurs. Secure in his possessions, he is list- 
less of aught else ; he is at a stand, a stay, perhaps a retrocession in 
intellect. But could you trace back his course of life, you would find, 
that when he entered upon the world he was high in hope, and 
laughed in scorn at the dotard who had floated through existence 
without an apparent effort to advance himself to intellectual excel- 
lence. You would find that he had indulged his dreams of ambi- 
tion, his hopes of fame, had cherished in his heart the desire of 
greatness, and resolved to have his name inscribed on the records of 
immortality. But perhaps want beset him at the threshold, and the 
very aspirations of his heart towards his ideal good prevented him 
from seizing the means of his advancement. Perhaps his daily la- 
bor was the only equivalent he could give for his daily bread, and 
when that was earned, sleep fell upon his tired senses irresistibly, 
and his thoughts were lost in forgetfulness. So day after day, and 
month after month, he toiled on, hoping yet by struggling to gain 
some secure footing, and fixing some point in the distance when he 
would fulfil his noble or his virtuous resolutions. But day after day 
and month after month passed on, and the successive waves of time, 
day by day and month by month, obliterated the strong adamantine 
resolutions of his youth. He has found new ties, he has fallen inte 
new habits, he has struck out a new path, until at last circumstan- 
ces, each slight as a spider’s web, are woven around and around him 
in meshes, proof against all the resolution that he could summon to his 
aid. Thus did he sigh perhaps over his fading dreams, thus did he 
desire to renew his youth and his projects; thus did he strive de- 
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spairingly, like a lion in the toils, against the snares that encom. 
passed him; but rare and more rare grew his regrets, fainter and 
fainter his exertions ; and at last he yielded to what his flattering 
philosophy denominated “ fate,” and submitted to be caged and inis 
prisoned without a hope or desire of escape. 

Alas, proud man ! what is thy boasted intellect—what thy vaunted 
free agency. Thou art but a leaf in the whirlwind tossed to and 
fro by its currents ; thou art but a weed on the angry surge swept 
hither and thither in its ragings. What is thy immortal spirit, 
which can compass heaven and earth in its philosophy, but a badge 
of thy slavery? Thou art but the child of circumstances. Let 
thy mind soar as it will—flee away on the wings of the morning to 
the uttermost parts of the earth-~still thy soul is but the oppressed 
denizen of thy frail and mortal body. That is not essence or spirit, 
that must be fed and clothed; and thou must stoop from thy lofty 
flight to prey upon carrion lest want overcome thee. Thou must 
turn aside from thy path, and must mingle in the avocations of the 
world. “Age, whose penury and imprisonment” are no ideal things. 
‘The two first are the dowry of nature, and the last the unsolicited 
gift of the world, so thou wilt be well provided for, unless thou look- 
est to thy worldly concerns; and though these prosper with thee, 
disease and sickness and affliction are around thee. Even now, 
proud in thy mental strength, thou mayest be breathing the infec- 
tion that shall cause thy limbs to writhe in pain, or thy grain to 
glow with phrenzy ; even now the shaft of death unheard is sweep- 
ing by thee to pierce thee in the heart of thy affections, and by pros- 
trating thy friend, thy child, or mate beside thee, leaving thee the 
bitterness of death without the quiet of the grave. 

Nor alone do great afflictions oppose thy progress; superior as 
thy spirit is to thy body, to that is it indissolubly linked, and the 
minutest pain of the latter vibrates along, or at least frets the 
chords of the former. The living and the dead, mind and mortality, 
are chained together ; and though some mighty spirits strive against 
the weakness of their tenements and kindle up to greatness, yet 
the hectic of the cheek is fed by the life-blood of the heart—and 
the spirit’s offering and the human sacrifice go together. 

When we reflect upon our own experience, when we consider how 
many fine minds we have known to run to waste, or to have been 
perverted from their aim, and mark the idleness, or the lassitude 
around us; we must believe that all have not achieved greatness 
whose capacities were equal to the task. Perhaps to every country 
church-yard may be applied the lines— 


“Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood :” 
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men who, if favored by circumstances, would have been bards and 
statesmen. Had Shakspeare, with the same genius as he possessed, 
been born three centuries earlier, perhaps we had never heard that 
name, which now, thanks to his luckier stars, pervades the uni- 
verse, and takes no rust or stain from time. Had Newton, with all 
his powers of reflection and investigation, been cradled in an Indian 
wigwam, then had 


‘** His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.” 


Had not Alexander been the son of Philip, that is, had he not inhe- 
rited a kingdom already powerful, and succeeded to the command of 
veteran troops, he would have lived a debauchee and died in some 
drunken brawl], unknown and unremembered. 

But this view of the subject is trite, and we may be referred to 
men who have created the circumstances which bore them on to 
power ; and consolatory, too, it is-to think that there have been 
minds which have triumphed over all obstacles—poverty, pain, birth, 
cares and sorrows—and wrought out their purposes, embodied as it 
were in enduring marble, the ideal of their hopes and resolutions ; 
men who, exposed to snares, and the syren songs of pleasure, have, 
like Ulysses, by a predetermined caution, listened yet escaped ; men 
who, though assailed by power, by ridicule, by bigotry and persecu- 
tion, hgye resolutely fulfilled their self-assumed mission; and who, 
making to themselves armour of principle, and tempering their minds 
to endure all things in the cause they have espoused, have borne 
the banner of truth or liberty successfully through their career. 

These men engross the admiration of the world, these men win 
and wear the golden crowns of fame ; and the contemplative mind 
can fancy them looking down in pity on the poor wayward inha. 
bitants of the earth, when many, with equal talents and equal chan- 
ces of success, faulter and droop in their course, and live and die 
with the ignoble crowd. And well deserving of pity are those 
doomed to contend with the world for subsistence ere they dare put 
forth their strength and their power ; doomed to toil on in sicken- 
ing pursuits until the thread of life is alinost spun out, the heart has 
lost its buoyancy, and the body its strength ; miserable, pitiable is 
his lot, who feels the fire in his heart consuming the heart itself, 
and cherishes, despite despair, the visions of his better hours ; who 
cannot forget in the pinchings of want, the agony of pain, or the 
dulness of age, the lofty imaginings, the strainings after excellence, 
and the fierce desire for fame that enwrapped and filled his youthful 
heart when the world was all before him, and hope, pride, and health, 
were enthroned like a Godhead in his bosom. 
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SCRAPS FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. 
CHANSONETTE. 


Sue loves—but ’tis not me she loves! 
Not me on whom she ponders ; 

When in some dream of tenderness 
Her truant fancy wanders. 

The forms that flit her visions through 
Are like the shapes of old, 

Where tales of Prince and Paladin 
On tapestry are told. 

Man may not hope her heart to win, 
Be his of common mould ! 


But I—though spurs are won no more, 
Where herald’s trump is pealing, 

Nor thrones carved out for “‘ ladye fayre” 
Where steel-clad ranks are wheeling — 

I loose the falcon of my hopes 
Upon as proud a flight 

As theirs who hawked at high renown, 
In song-ennobled fight. 

If daring then true-love may crown, 
My love she must requite ! 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. 
BY JAMES H. LANMAN. 


We design, in the succeeding remarks, to demonstrate that the 
disorganizing doctrines which have been advanced within our own 
day have no just foundation; and we shall do this by following 
them out to their practical consequences. Political Atheism, 
doubtless, had its origin among the jacobins of France, and was 
one of the proximate causes of the enormities of the French revo. 
lution. Under this government, it has been regularly organized 
since Madame Fanny Wright Darusmont made her tour through 
the United States. Incorporating itself with national politics, in 
order to acquire favor among the populace, it marches under the 
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banners of political reform. Its operations are open and acknow- 
ledged. It declares a war of extermination upon the established 
institutions of religion and government. It denominates all religion 
priestcraft, all property a monopoly, and all jurisprudence an orga- 
nized fraud upon the liberties of mankind. It strikes at the foun- 
dation of our social polity, and would batter down the land-marks 
which have defined the rights of men for ages. It strives to array 
the poor against the rich, by impressing the doctrine upon the 
humbler classes, that in proportion to the accumulation of property 
by the rich is the infringement of that class upon their rights. It 
addresses itself to the ignorant, the idle, and the factious portion of 
the Republic—the Marats, Dantons, and Robespierres of the body 
politic ; to men who are too ignorant to discriminate the true ob- 
jects of government, and too vicious to be satisfied with the 
restraints of law ; to that class which in France burned the Bible, 
established the decade, passed an actin the National Assembly 
declaring the Christian religion incompatible with civil freedom, 
and that death is an eternal sleep! the class which set up a prosti- 
tute as the Goddess of Reason; the class which made the streets of 
Paris run blood, and changed the most splendid emporium of opu- 
lence and refinement into a vast slaughter-house ! 

It is well known that within a few years the Atheistical spirit 
has taken deep root in the United States among a certain body of 
men; that infidel presses have been established in New-York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; and that societies have been 
regularly organized. A project has been started for the establish. 
ment of a college which might support their cause, and a petition 
for a charter of incorporation was proffered to one of our state 
legislatures. The “ working men,” by whom we mean those indi- 
viduals who acquire their daily subsistence by their manual labor, 
are sought to be enlisted into the Atheistical class by an appeal to 
their jealousies. They are told that the rich are encroaching upon 
their rights, and that by the exercise of their political power at the 
ballot box they may be made equal in point of property to the now 
more wealthy classes. 

Now we hold that the necessary consequence of this system is 
to break down all that is valuable in social life, and to transform 
mankind into a herd of sensual and savage beasts. Believing in 
those broad democratic principles upon which our government is 
founded, and in those rights which are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion to the American people, we protest against the efforts of the 
demagogues and fanatics who would overthrow all law and reli- 
gion. We fear that those who have moved this system have other 
motives beside the public good. We believe them to be the Cati- 
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tines of the state, who hold out debauchery as the price of allegiance ; 
whose souls are as black as night ; and whose efforts are directed to 
bring upon our country another revolution, by exciting the preju- 
dices of those who in France worked the guillotine. They ought 
to be branded as incendiaries who are endeavoring to wrap the 
community in midnight conflagration, and to bear off the treasures 
from the ruins. 

It must be clear to every man that there would be no possible 
benefit to society in the overthrow of religion or law. The bene- 
ficial consequences of religion, or a mere speculative belief in its 
fundamental doctrines, are manifest. ‘This is the bond which binds 
mankind in chains of adamant to the throne of God. To be con- 
scious that we are beasts, is to act like beasts ; and to produce this 
end is the avowed object of the Atheistical doctrine. By impressing 
men with the conviction that they are but a mere link in the chain 
of animal existence, it would persuade them to such a course as 
mere beasts ought to follow,—a course of animal sensuality. Com- 
pare the consequences of this conviction with that which must ne- 
cessarily spring froma religious faith. The mind requires some- 
thing higher and holier than itself, to which it must refer its ac- 
tions; and to deprive it of this, is to place it upon an island shut 
around with darkness, and above it a canopy of iron emitting no 
beams. It is to manacle it like the prisoner of Chillon in a dun- 
geon, which is its grave. A sense of religion, however, whether it 
is exhibited in the ceremonies of our western savages before the 
Great Spirit, or the ordinances of civilized communities, lifts the 
soul of man up to his Maker. He beholds, in the verdant earth 
and the beaming heavens, the sun and moon, the bright and endur- 
ing stars, the broad ocean, the beautiful mechanism of organic life, 
and the harmonious operation of nature’s laws, the power and the 
goodness of the Deity ; and he is thus led to contemplations suited to 
his character and destiny. 

Atheism is the fundamental doctrine of the system which we 
have been considering, and it altogether denies the existence of a 
God. There never has been a doctrine passed off upon the world 
so destitute of foundation as this; for, if carried out, it must go to 
subvert all law and order in the universe. What is law? Sir 
William Blackstone, one of the most accomplished jurists of modern 
times, defines it—a rule of action, emanating from a superior, and 
which the inferior is bound to obey ; and we suppose this definition 
is accurate. This is law in general. The law, then, must emanate 
from a superior, and we hold that this superior must be the first 
great cause, or God, and that it can be no other power. Now, the 
doctrine advanced by the Atheists is, that the animus mundi, or soul 
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of the world, is the primum mobile, the governing cause ; and by 
consequence they maintain that this cause is matter. In other 
words, they maintain the proposition, that matter establishes laws 
for itself. Upon this assumption we shall endeavor to show that 
the earth would be governed by no superior power, which is essen- 
tial in divine as well as human jurisprudence. 

Laws which govern matter or mind, must be fixed and stable, and 
they must emanate from a power superior to the subject which is 
governed. The laws which are the foundation of civil jurisprudence 
must proceed from a superior power, or else they are not binding ; 
and a law which should proceed from an equal, would have no force ; 
in fact it would be no law. The very existence of a law impli » a 
superior power in the legislator over the subject of the law suffi- 
cient to carry it intoexecution. In monarchies, this superior power 
is vested in the king, lords, and commons; and in Republican go- 
vernments like our own, it acts through the legislative bodies esta- 
blished by the constitutions, and is lodged in the sovereignty of the 
people. 

So, also, uniform and fixed laws of matter are the basis of the 
physical sciences. There are established laws of optics, animal 
and vegetable growth, astronomy, and mechanics, which have acted 
ever since the creation, and which will act until it is destroyed ; and 
therefore, when any thing transpires out of the ordinary course of 
these laws they are denominated phenomena. Laws, then, fixed and 
established by the Creator when the universe was framed, are uni- 
form in their operation, always attract matter to the centre of the 
earth, govern the tides of the ocean, revolve the globe which we in- 
habit upon its diurnal axis, and roll the celestial bodies in their 
prescribed tracks across the heavens. It has been well remarked, 
that order is heaven’s law; and therefore those physical laws 
which are the source of all order in the universe, pursuing a 
uniform course, producing the regular development of animal life, 
causing matter to descend and cohere, the wilderness to fructify, 
ocean tides to ebb and flow, and the bright orbs of heaven to course 
upon their radiant circles, must proceed from a superior power, be- 
cause they would be null and void if emanating from an equal; and 
this superior power must have sufficient strength to compel their 
execution. 

Mankind can exercise dominion over matter only by acting upon 
those laws which are already established, but they cannot abrogate 
them, A steam-engine on a rail-road would act in obedience to its 
own. laws, although it should crush a king. Xerxes chained the 
Hellespont because it would not obey him; and the proudest mo- 
narch might call out to Halley’s comet to stop in its career, or cause 
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his throne to be erected upon the sea-shore, and publish his edicts, 
until the surges overwhelmed him ; and the comet would continue 
upon its everlasting journey, and the feeblest billow which mur- 
mured at his feet would disobey his voice, because he could not pos- 
sess a power co-ordinate with his command. The only superior 
power, and that they must obey, is the Being who laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, and said to the surges, “ thus far shalt thou come, 
and no farther.” This power is God. “I had rather believe all 
the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran,” says 
Lord Bacon, “ than that this universal frame is without a mind ; and 
therefore God never wrought miracles to convince Atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it. It is true, that a little philosophy 
inclineth a man’s mind to Atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion ; for while the mind of man looketh 
upon the second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them 
and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them con- 
federate, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” Atheism has 
produced no beneficial consequence upon mankind. It shakes the 
established order ef things. It sends abroad a vague and undefined 
spirit of speculation, and throws a gloom over our present condi- 
tion and future state. It sends us afloat without chart, helm, or 
compass, upon an ocean of doubt and despair. 


* A dark, 
Mllimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension; where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and space, are lost; where eldest night, 
And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 


But political Atheism, not content with subverting religion, strives 
to undermine our present system of jurisprudence. Religion is the 
basis of the law ; and just in proportion to the obligations of religion, 
is the general prosperity of nations. The sanction of an oath, 
which recognizes the fundamental doctrines of religion, is the bond 
which binds together the social fabric, and without it the governor 
could give no security for his protection, or the subject for his al- 
legiance. The single object and consequence of municipal law, as 
every body ought to know, is, under our government, to protect the 
rights of men; but Atheism contends that this very law tends to 
subvert these rights. Why is this law established? Doubtless to 
protect the life, liberty, and property of men; to mark out those 
lines of duty which they owe to one another ; and to punish wrongs 
by the manacles and dungeons of the criminal code. 

It has been found impracticable in all ages to govern men with. 
out laws, and there is no system which has governed them more ef. 
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effectually than our present frame of jurisprudence. To govern 
men without laws, is to suppose that they are angels, willing to do 
what is right without compulsion. Civil liberty is the offspring of 
equal laws. ‘The Arab of the desert carries his own law in his own 
hands, and it is the law of muscular strength. The ground for the 
original establishment of law was the interference of one man with 
another, which placed the weak at the mercy of the strong. The 
code Napoleon is an attempt to codify the law, and the conse- 
quence is, that there is more litigation under that system than any 
other ; within a few years it has received an accession of over seven 
thousand statutes. American jurisprudence, although founded in 
part upon the customs of feudal ages, has become so modernized 
and improved, as to be a safe depository of human rights. It is the 
collected wisdom of ages adjudging the interests which have grown 
up under the multiform relations of social life. By that law every 
wrong has its remedy and every crime its punishment. It strives 
to carry out the will of the Creator. Before its bar, all men are 
alike—the master and the servant, the man of millions and the 
pauper; and if the judgments of sound jurists, bound by the most 
sclemn sanctions of an oath, will secure justice, the law secures that 
justice. 

The design of the Atheistical system is to substitute for our pre- 
sent frame of jurisprudence a code of natural laws, and for our 
present government, which secures the rights of property, a system 
is to be instituted which shall abolish all property. Every thing is to 
be embodied in one common stock, to which each is to contribute by 
his daily labor, and from which all are to receive their stated ra- 
tions of food and clothing. 

Now it is the duty of reformers, when they advocate a new sys- 
tem to rise upon the ruins of another, to show, in the first place, 
that it is feasible, and in the second place that it is better than that 
which is already established. Is it to be supposed that by any 
mode of education the constitution and character of men can be so 
changed as to permit them to settle down in quietude on a dead le- 
vel, like a herd of cattle, to be worked a prescribed time and after- 
wards to be fed by their drivers? ‘The nature of man, their high 
aspirings, the impulses of ambition and genius, cannot be kept under 
by any such organization of the social state. In savage as well 
as civilized nations, individual capacity will thrust itself above the 
level of ordinary minds, and it cannot be chained down. Individual 
talent will always attract to itself extraordinary influence, and will 
cause a difference in individual condition. Should the system of 
Atheists go into immediate effect, equalizing the social power, this 
talent would engross it again and destroy the system. It is as prac- 
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ticable, by a course of tillage, to make the mountains of the same 
altitude, or to train the oaks of the forest to the same magnitude 
and vigor, as by a course of education to make the mind of all men 
alike. Every community, civilized or savage, will have its Bona- 
parte, its Webster, or its Black Hawk. 'The elements of unequal ge- 
nius and enterprize in man, which are the source of inequality in 
condition, are a part of his nature, as the lightning is a part of a 
thunder-cloud or the central fires of a volcano. Press them down, 
cramp them with iron chains, and they will break out and vindicate 
their rights. John Bunyan wrote his work in a dungeon; Shak- 
speare his immortal plays, as it were, in a green-room; and Milton 
recorded his celestial visions in the rayless midnight of blindness. 
This inequality is the great lever of human progress, because it en- 
courages emulation, and without emulation the world would be now 
slumbering in its primeval darkness. It was this which gave the 
momentum to the vast exertions of Locke and Bacon, produced the 
principia of Sir Isaac Newton, and forged the lightning-rod of Frank- 
lin. It is this spirit which has built our steam-boats and constructed 
our rail-roads ; and it is enterprise, protected by the laws, which is 
pushing its energies into the western wilderness, erecting cities, 
causing the forests all along our vast rivers and lakes to bloom 
with the fruits of civilization ; which is exerting itself at the bar and 
the legislative hall, in contending for the honors of the state, civil 
justice, and the palm of eloquence ; and which, in numberless ways, 
is making accessions to the dominion of human knowledge. 

Genius and enterprise, therefore, will break through the most for- 
midable obstacles to fulfil its own destinies, and it cannot be edu- 
cated to inaction. It is equally clear that the passions of men will 
display themselves under any form of education. ‘To place them, 
therefore, upon a level, would be to reverse that order of things 
which has been established by the Creator as the main spring of 
human progress. ‘To know what is right, will be found an entirely 
different matter from the doing what is right. 

To suppose, therefore, that the nature of man can be so changed 
as that he will be content to live and die like cattle, is to suppose 
what never can happen; because it is opposed to acknowledged 
principles of human nature. The system of the Atheists, therefore, 
is an Utopian scheme, because it is opposed to established laws. 
It is founded on the supposition that men can be educated always to 
do right. It supposes, that by a certain system of discipline the 
human intellect can be brought down to mere animal desires and 
occupations. It supposes that human energies can be so brained to 
animalism, as to be content to work in traces like a pack-horse. It 
supposes that there is no God, no virtue, and no obligation ; that 
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man isa ticking clock or a steam engine, to be driven about or to 
revolve according to its own laws as main spring or fire shall di- 
rect, having no motive but to wear himself out. Finally, it pre-sup- 
poses that the whole organization of human nature, moral, physical, 
and intellectual, can be revolutionized. 

But let us follow the doctrine of political Atheism to its legitimate 
consequences. Supposing a lazy member of this “ideal republic” 
should take it into his head not to work. He could not, of course, 
be compelled but by force. Here then is a sort of penal code. 
Supposing a member of this Atheistical commonwealth should take 
more than his share of food from his fellow-commoners. ‘The in- 
jured party turns upon the aggressor. Here then is injustice and 
rebellion. Supposing one in the heat of passion commits a murder ; 
who shall try him? How shall he be punished? Here is litiga- 
tion. Thus by following out the doctrines of Atheism to their 
consequences, we find the same motives and acts as operate under 
any other system of government, and at the same time we find the 
elements of jurisprudence. 

“Libels and licentious discourses against the state,” says the 
master mind whom we have before quoted, Lord Bacon, “when 
they are frequent and open, and in like manner false news, often 
running up and down to the disadvantage of the state, and hastily 
embraced, are among the signs of troubles.” The fabric of our 
government is not, however, yet to be subverted by the Atheistical 
class, because it is not probable that at present they can obtain a 
numerical majority at the ballot box; and the public mind of the 
nation is too well convinced of the advantages of our existing in- 
stitutions to listen to every screech of faction ; but we fear they 
may exert a silent and gradual influence over the public moral 
sense, which may eventuate in ultimate disorganization. Probably 
there is no country on the globe in which such an influence would 
be more destructive than in the United States, because the mass of 
the American people -possess more of political power than that of 
any other country, to be wielded for evil or for good. By the 
Constitution, which is the fundamental law, they are made the 
grand depository of governmental strength, the fountain of office 
and of legislation ; and it depends upon them to decide for what 
ends the government shall be administered. 

We may trace the progress of disorganization, in great measure 
to the unrelenting party spirit and the sectarian prejudices of this 
country. Questions are brought forward upon the political arena 
which have no distinct bearing upon great national principles, to 
delude the multitude. Intrigue is flourishing abroad in full vigor, 
religious bigotry is hissing from its pestilential bogs, and the unin- 
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formed are misled by false lights. In our country every thing 
seems to work by sect and party, and yet the distinctive principles 
of sect and party do not seem to be clearly defined. Instead of a 
general system, with its lines of demarcation established upon 
broad ground, embracing the general welfare, we seem to be divided 
into a goodly number of party factions, each striving to grasp at 
political power, and each reprobating the other with corruption. 
Instead of uniting under one general system of policy, which should 
propel the vessel of state safely along upon prosperous waves and 
before fair breezes, there is mutiny on ship-board! The crew are 
divided into clans, who are disputing among themselves as to what 
party and what commander shall direct it; while the ship itself, 
under a want of proper discipline, is liable every moment to dash 
in its timbers among the breakers, and to go to the bottom. Poli- 
tical independence at the present time seems to be incompatible 
with strong partizan action, because all is carried forward by party. 
Political influence, therefore, must work in the traces of party, or 
else it cannot work at all; and vindictive, demoralizing party, is 
therefore powerfully felt in the government. The fanatical tenden- 
cies of the present age are demonstrated in the rank impositions 
which are daily practised upon the community. Not only is vitu- 
peration and uncharitableness too strong a feature of its character, 
but Madame Fanny Wright Darusmont, Joe Smith, and Matthias 
have already reaped, from ignorance and delusion, golden harvests. 

The averseness of the public mind to sober and philosophic 
thinking, is the ground of that infidelity as well as ultraism which 
characterizes our times. In religion, as in politics, the few only 
are competent to be leaders; and the many are willing to be led; 
and it is the ambition of leaders, striving to bring about their own 
systems in religion and government, which has created an insta- 
bility in all religion and government. In fact, it is a matter of 
doubt among the bulk of mankind which is the true faith, and it is 
a problem in politics yet to be solved, whether men can govern 
themselves. The unphilosophic cast of the public mind has let 
loose upon the state a pack of hungry demagogues, and in the 
church it has opened a door for stranger impositions than was that 
of Anacharsis Klootz, of the French Revolution. There is an 
intellectual intolerance abroad in church and state, which would, 
if it had the power, build the dungeons and light the fires of perse- 
cution. The mind of this country has thus been brought to such a 
state as that a persevering man might build up a strong party to 
almost any system, even more nonsensical than that of Matthias or 
Joe Smith. “The causes of superstition,” says Lord Bacon, “are 
pleasing and sensual rights and ceremonies, excess of outward and 
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pharisaical holiness over great reverence of traditions which can- 
not but load the church; the stratagems of prelates for their own 
ambition and lucre ; the favoring too much of good intentions, which 
openeth the gate to deceit and novelties; the taking an aim at 
divine matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture of ima- 
ginations ; and lastly, barbarous times especially joined with calami- 
ties and disasters.” 

It is time, therefore, for the body of strong thinkers and inde- 
pendent actors to break away from these chains, and to make a 
declaration of their independence. ‘Truth is mighty, and will ulti- 
mately prevail ; and it is only by wrenching off these iron manacles 
of the mind, which have been forged by ambitious men, that stability 
of belief and concord of action can be established. It is only by 
standing on the “vantage ground of truth,” the region of philoso- 
phy, where the air is always calm and serene, that we can free our- 
selves from prejudices and passions, and survey with charity the 
mists and tempests which rage below. Systems are as changeable 
as human policy, but principles are eternal. “ Surely it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in confi- 
dence, and turn upon the poles of truth.” 

Now we do not wish to be understood, for we do not mean to 
allege, that the existence of sects and parties is not in some measure 
necessary under any frame of government. It is clear that men 
must act in concert in order to produce important results. They 
are made the representative of certain general doctrines in church 
and state ; and these doctrines cannot be so well advanced as by 
party organization. The evil which we complain of, is, that our 
modern religion and politics give to party what belongs to mankind 
— honesty and independence. ‘They sacrifice too much of liberty 
of conscience to ambition and policy, and are afraid to break away 
from sect and party bonds because they are afraid of losing their 
influence. They ally themselves to measures which are opposed to 
their own honest convictions, in order that they may command a 
greater power; and fear to advocate their own sober judgments, 
because they may be made obnoxious to censure, although their free 
action might tend to the reform of public opinion. 

Notwithstanding the facts which we have mentioned, the present 
is called the Age, and our Republic the Republic of knowledge. 
That the philosophic mind of the age both at home and abroad is 
on high ground, that the arts and sciences have of late years vastly 
improved the condition of man, that mechanical philosophy is rapid- 
ly extending the dominion of mind over matter, augmenting the sum 
of social strength and social happiness, we admit; but that there 
is a broad, penetrating, diffusive knowledge among the great body 
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of the American people, we deny. We allege, without fear, that 
there is a wide-spread ignorance pervading a great mass of the mind 
of this country, a mass, too, which is available at the ballot box. 
Any man will be convinced of this fact who will go into the streets, 
lanes, and hovels of our larger cities, and in those sections of our 
country where education is not provided by law. He will find that 
a large portion of the populace in these places are ignorant of their 
duties and rights, and of the distinctive principles which by their 
vote they are advancing at the ballot box. This ignorance, consider- 
ed in connexion with the political strength which is delegated to them 
by the different constitutions of the country, will take away all sur- 
prise at the amount of political corruption, and the mobocratic riots 
of the present day. Such elements wield under our government a 
tremendous power, and may be used by designing men to bring about 
the most destructive consequences. 

This popular ignorance is demonstrated by the success of an 
effort to array the poor against the rich; an effort which has found 
its way within the walls of the Capitol. It may be made plain to 
every body that there is no natural ground of hatred by the poor 
toward the rich, because there are no classes recognized by the con- 
stitution. In the eye of the government, all men stand on the same 
level. It grants no special franchise or prescriptive distinction, no 
rights of primogeniture or nobility, to any man or body of men; but 
opens a door of honor and profit, clear and wide, to all its citizens. 
The poor man has equal rights at the ballot box with the rich, and 
he is equally protected in all these rights by the laws. The posts 
of honor throughout the country have been filled from the ranks of 
the poorer classes in nine cases out of ten, and the incumbents have 
been urged to that exertion which brought them to responsible sta- 
tions by the very stimulus of poverty. It is equally clear that the 
large masses of property which we behold in the community were 
accumulated by the same general causes. They are the offspring 
of that prudent husbandry and vigorous labor which have at one 
time felt want. Now it is an axiom in politics, that property, whe- 
ther accumulated by descent or purchase, belongs to the owner, to 
be used at his discretion, and to be protected by the laws. This 
protection is for the benefit of all classes, To say, then, that one : 
man, because he has by his own enterprise or the chance of fortune 
accumulated an amount of property greater than his neighbor, thus 
furnishes a ground of hatred to that neighbor, is to advocate a rank 
fraud on public opinion, and a social despotism opposed to honest 
enterprise as well as civil freedom. 

From the abuses which we have mentioned there is one antidote, 
Generat Epvucartion. It ought to be a thoroughly organized plan, 
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carried out by the general or state government, which shall plant a 
school-house and a competent teacher in every section of the country. 
The rising generation, who are to be the future depository of politi- 
cal power, should be taught for what objects the government was 
established ; and they will then be willing to maintain it with their 
united strength. They should be taught the ends of municipal law, 
and they will then be willing to maintain the law at all hazards. 
They should be taught what is the consequence of substituting phy- 
sical force for its wholesome restraints ; that it is bloodshed, civil 
war, anarchy, despotism, social disorganization. They should be 
taught that he who has earned a dollar by hard labor, is liable, under 
such a system, to have it at any moment torn from his grasp by his 
stronger neighbor to feed a herd of famished tigers; and that all 
those rights which the law was established to protect, must yield to 
brute force. The people ought to be taught the fact, that the law 
was not made for any particular class of men, but for themselves. 
They should be taught the nature of our institutions, based upon 
principles of everlasting justice, and embodying more of civil liberty 
than any government since the flood, and that by overthrowing 
them they make themselves slaves. They should, finally, be taught 
a respect for all constituted authorities under the national and state 
constitutions, — the offspring of power delegated by themselves. 
Under monarchies, the political power is severed from the body of 
the people, and lodged in prescriptive ranks. It is bulwarked by 
the public opinion of ages, the iron munitions, rusty but strong, of 
a long succession of hereditary kings, and it is maintained by bay- 
onets. Our own government, however, stands on a different foun- 
dation. It derives its strength from the sound minds and honest 
hearts of the people ; and when they become recreant to their high 
responsibilities, the government itself must fall to the ground. 
There never was a time in which a system of national education 
was more demanded than the present, and none in which it was 
more feasible. The treasury of the government is overflowing, and 
the nation is out of debt. The subject of general education is broadly 
national in all its objects and consequences. It does not regard 
the mere construction of a canal, the imposition of a tax, or the 
establishment of a bank, which might extend only to a state; but 
it is a matter of great public concernment, reaching in its conse- 
quences the whole domain of the country, and down to future ages. 
We are well aware that New-England and New-York have made 
some provisions for public education ; and we are also aware that 
the other States of the Union have done comparatively little upon 
this subject. What will be our condition, when, instead of a popu- 
lation of fifteen millions, we shall have a nation of fifty millions, 
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stretching to the base of the Rocky Mountains, God only knows. 
The particular mode in which the general or state governments 
might act upon the subject could be easily marked out. By divid- 
ing the state or national domain into sections, and by granting a 
fund for the support of schools proportioned to the ratio of popula- 
tion, all would be accomplished which could be desired. There is 
not a more splendid project within the whole range of human en- 
terprise. We should then exhibit to the world the spectacle of a 
nation, in the midst of its other gigantic enterprises, diffusing the 
benefits of knowledge throughout the whole community, and esta- 
blishing a commonwealth of intelligence as well as freedom. 

Finally, we trust in God, that amid the shock of that earthquake 
which is rocking the monarchies abroad, this Republic may be true 
to itself. We now possess, as a nation, more of liberty than any 
other under the heavens; and the people of the United States are 
its depository. We may throw it to the winds, and blast the world’s 
last hope; or transmit it as a glorious bequest to future ages. 
While we claim for all the rights of conscience in church and 
state, we should drive back the Hydra-headed monster, Intolerance, 
into his murky fen. We should hold up to the bolts of faction the 
broad shield of the American constitution. We should rally under 
the banner of liberty and law, but tear from its folds the eagle, with 
his angry eye and bloody beak, and embroider in his place the olive 
branch and the dove. 

In conclusion, the question arises, whether, from the causes 
which bear upon our destinies, this Republic will endure? The past 
shadows forth the future, and the laws of nature are stable; change, 
remorseless change, is written on all the works of nature and of 
man. The forest springs into matured vigor but to crumble and 
fertilize the plains. Systems, also, like empires, have their youth, 
manhood, and old age ; and it is idle to allege that ours is to be an 
exception to former ages, because it is an age of extraordinary 
knowledge. The Iliad of Homer, the Senectute of Cicero, and the 
Orations of Demosthenes, embody as much of elevated poetry, pure 
philosophy, and powerful eloquence, as those of any age. But 
where now is the iron strength of Rome, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
their arts, arms, and government? Where is the power which 
framed the Coliseum, sculptured the Venus and Apollo, which em- 
balmed the mummies, and erected the pyramids? The political sys- 
tems of Europe are grown old; our own, fresh as the forests where 
it is established, is just emerging into a vigorous manhood ; but fu- 
ture ages may wonder as they dig up our skeletons, as we now gaze 
at the bones of the mastodon. Nature seems to delight in destroy- 
ing its own and human works, that it may reproduce other works 
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from their ruins. Greece is in desolation but to furnish modern 
times with the records of her history and the specimens of her art ; 
and Rome has left us nothing but her monuments and her laws. 
When we perish, it will not be by enemies from abroad, as our geo- 
graphical location and internal strength give us ample means of 
self-defence ; it will be by domestic faction and dismemberment. 
Like Rome, we shall fall by suicide. 


TLL THINK OF THEE, LOVE! 


I’ think of thee, love! when the landscape is still, 
And the.soft mist is floating from valley and hill; 
When the mild, rosy beam of the Morning I see, 
I'll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee! 


I'll think of thee, love! when the first sound of day 
Scares the bright-pinioned bird from his covert away ; 
For the world’s busy voice has no music for me— 
I'll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee ! 


I'll think of thee, love! when the dark shadows sleep 

On the billows that roll o’er the emerald deep ; 

Like the swift-speeding gale, every thought then shall be— 
I'll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee! 


I'll think of thee, dearest! while thou art afar— 
And Ill liken thy smile to the Night’s fairest star ; 
As the ocean-shell breathes of its home in the sea, 
So in absence my spirit will murmur of thee ! 
Hermon. 


FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. 


FOREST MUSINGS. 


* * * * * * 
The hunt is up— 
The merry woodland shout, 


That rung these echoing glades about 
An hour agone, 

Hath swept beyond the Eastern hills, 
Where, pale and lone, 

The moon her mystic circle fills ; 
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Awhile across the setting sun’s broad disc 

The dusky larch, 

As if to pierce the blue o’erhanging arch, 
Lifts its green obelisk. 


And now from thicket dark, 
Where, by the mist-wreathed river, 
The fire-fly’s spark 
Will fitful quiver, 
And bubbles round the lilly’s cup 
From lurking trout come coursing up, 
The doe hath led her fawn to drink ; 
While scared by step so near, 
Uprising from the sedgy brink 
The lonely bittern’s cry will sink 
Upon the startled ear. 


And thus upon my dreaming youth, 
When boyhood’s gambols pleased no more, 
And young Romance, in guise of Truth, 
Usurped the heart all theirs before ; 
Thus broke Ambition’s trumpet-note 
On visions wild, 
Yet blithesome as this river 
On which the smiling moon-beams float, 
That thus have there for ages smiled, 
And will thus smile for ever. 


And now no more the fresh green-wood, 
The forest’s fretted aisles 
And leafy domes above them bent, 
And solitude 
So eloquent! 
Mocking the varied skill that’s blent 
In art’s most gorgeous piles— 
No more can soothe my soul to sleep 
Than they can awe the hounds that sweep 
To hunter’s horn and merriment 
Their verdant passes through, 
When fresh the dun-deer leaves his scent 
Upon the morning dew. 


The game’s afoot !—and let the chase 
Lead on whate’er my destiny— 
Though Fate her funeral drum may brace 
Full soon for me! 
And wave Death’s pageant o’er me— 
Yet now the new and untried world 
Like maiden banner first unfurled, 
Is glancing bright before me! 
The quarry soars! and mine is now the sky, 
Where, “ at what bird I please, my hawk shall fly !” 
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Yet something whispers through the wood 
A voice like that perchance 
Which taught the haunter of Egeria’s grove 
To tame the Roman’s dominating mood 
And lower for awhile his conquering lance 
Before the images of Law and Love— 
Some mystic voice that ever since hath dwelt 
Along with Echo in her dim retreat, 
A voice whose influence all at times have felt 
By wood, or glen, or where on silver strand 
The clasping waves of Ocean’s belt 
Do clashing meet 
Around the land : 
It whispers me that soon—too soon 
The pulses which now beat so high 
Impatient with the world to cope 
Will, like the hues of autumn sky, 
Be changed and fallen ere life’s noon 
Should tame its morning hope. 


It tells me not of heart betrayed, 
Of health impaired, 
Of fruitless toil, 
And ills alike by hundreds shared 
Of which each year some link is made 
To add to “ mortal coil :”. 
And yet its strange prophetic tone 
So faintly murmurs to my soul 
The fate to be my own 
That all of these may be 
Reserved for me 
Ere manhood’s early years can o’er me roll. 


Yet why 
While Hope so jocund singeth 
And with her plumes the Gray-beard’s arrow wingeth 
Should I 
Think only of the barb it bringeth ? 
Though every dream deceive 
That to my youth is dearest 
Until my heart they leave 
Like forest leaf when searest— 
Yet still, ’mid forest leaves, 
Where now 
Its tissue thus my idle fancy weaves, 
Still with heart new-blossoming 
While leaves, and buds, and wild flowers spring 
At Nature’s shrine I'll bow ; 
Nor seek in vain that truth in her 
She keeps for her idolator. 
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Ir comes to me when healths go round, 

And o’er the wine their garlands wreathing 
The flowers of wit with music wound 

Are freshly from the goblet breathing : 
From sparkling song and sally gay 
It comes to steal my heart away, 
And fill my soul, ’mid festal glee, 
With sad, sweet, silent thoughts of thee. 


It comes to me upon the mart 
Where care in jostling crowds is rife; 
Where Avarice goads the sordid heart, 
Or cold Ambition prompts the strife: 
It comes to whisper if I’m there, 
’Tis but with thee each prize to share, 
For Fame were not success to me, 
Nor riches wealth, unshared with thee. 


It comes to me when smiles are bright 

On gentle lips that murmur round me, 
And kindling glances flash delight 

In eyes whose spel! would once have bound me. 
It comes—but comes to bring alone, 
Remembrance of some look or tone, 
Dearer than aught I hear or see, 
Because ’twas worn or breathed by thee. 


It comes to me where cloistered boughs 
Their shadows cast upon the sod ; 

Awhile in Nature’s fane my vows 
Are lifted from her face to God ; 

It comes to tell that all of worth 

I dream in heaven or know on earth, 

However bright or dear it be, 

Is blended with my thought of thee. 
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A Treatise on Consumption, &c., adapted for general readers; by 
William Sweetser, M.D. Published by T. H. Carter. Boston, 


1836. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Tue attempts which have been made of late years to diffuse intelligence on 
subjects which had been considered as belonging only to members of certain 
professions, have as yet hardly extended to medical science. And yet one would 
suppose that as all are interested in preserving health and diminishing the evils 
of disease, the science which pursues these objects would be one of the first to 
slide into the pamphlets of some society “ for the diffusion of useful knowledge.” 
Individuals from time to time call the attention of people to matters concerning 
their health; but so often has the public ear been vexed with extravagances, that 
upon hearing of lectures or books upon these subjects, we immediately figure to 
ourselves the apostle of reform as some. half-bred lecturer or scribbler, who is 
trying to keep himself fat by making other people lean, or crusading against the 
corsets of young ladies ; that his tailor—(if indeed he himself has not learned that 
handicraft before his genteeler occupation)—may get his pay for the black coat 
in which the reformer exhibits. All itinerants, who spout superlatives against 
the habits of society, and would substitute some one perfect model of their own 
as the *‘ jus et nomen” of existence; all would-be teachers, who have sprouted up 
all at once as dictators in the science they have scarcely studied ; all those who 
address pretended novelties, theoretical or practical, to a mixed audience, of which 
not one individual in a hundred is capable of forming just opinions upon the 
matter; are to be considered as emissaries of the genius of charlatanism. And 
as we are too often called upon to witness the temporary success of their opera- 
tions, it is with the more pleasure that we see those who are capable of enlighten- 
ing the community turn from their professional pursuits to translate into popular 
language the knowledge which, divested of technicalities, all recognize as im- 
portant. 

The subject treated of in the work before us is one of those which is most in- 
teresting to mankind generally, and to the inhabitants of our own climate in 
particular, since nearly a quarter of our population perishes of consumption. 
The causes and treatment of so fatal a disease, above all, should be commonly 
known ; the first that they may be avoided, and the second that those who are 
attacked or threatened with it may be early aware of the means to which they 
may be obliged to resort. 

The first chapters of this treatise contain information of the relative preva- 
lence and mortality of the disease, on the healthy and morbid anatomy of the 
lungs, and on the signs indicating a predisposition to the complaint or its exist- 
ence under its different forms. As this work was not intended for the profession 
expressly, the physical signs, or those derived from the practice of percussion and 
auscultation principally, are dismissed with an allusion. Immense as is the 
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value of the light they afford, they ate available only to the practised senses of 
the physician. We may say in a word, that their great importance consists in 
the certainty with which they determine the nature of doubtful cases. 

With the ninth chapter begins an exposition of the causes which produce 
consumption. And here we cannot but notice a singularly happy illustration of 
the difference between predisposing and exciting causes; the former being com- 
pared to figures traced in sympathetic ink, and the latter to the action of heat 
which renders them visible. ‘“ Now the heat had no concern in the formation 
of these different figures, but simply in rendering them visible. Just so with 
exciting causes; they may often have little to do in giving distinctive character 
to the disease, but like the fire in its action on the invisible ink, call into sen- 
sible existence those which, if I may so speak, are already sketched out in the 
constitution.” The influence of hereditary predisposition in determining the 
physical condition of the individual is illustrated by several very curious exam- 
ples. The great want of consideration shown in matrimonial alliances, a 
thoughtlessness which is visited upon children “ even unto the third and fourth 
generations,” however difficult to be vanquished on account of the delicacy of 
the subject and the interests and affections frequently involved, must always be 
insisted upon by those who are called to witness its lamentable consequences. 
Our author alludes to the care which we take in breeding the inferior animals, 
and the neglect which leads to deteriorations of the human species, which he 
fears, “‘ for reasons too forcible to be overcome, are allowed to go on unheeded.” 
We are willing to allow that it is too late to legislate upon the subject; we own 
that the application of rigorous principles is infinitely difficult, in the actual con- 
dition of things, to individual cases; but we cannot but believe that when the 
community have been rendered aware of the inevitable tendencies of injudicious 
connections, the adaptation of individuals for the production of healthy offspring 
will be considered a condition not to be replaced by any external advantages. 
The accumulation of facts relating to these organic laws and their publication 
is certainly most likely to bring about this result. The remarks upon the influ- 
ence of excessive mental labor will be read with interest by parents, and those 
concerned in educating children. ‘ There is such a thing,” says the author, “as 
educating a child to death.” Who does not remember among his schoolmates 
more than one pale and puny creature now gone where the schoolmaster ceases 
from troubling, who, if they could have followed some occupation affording air 
and exercise, might yet have a part in the life which they only knew as an alter- 
nation of feverish labor and languid repose? Is it so much better to die with 
Virgil or Homer in the hands, than to wield even the scythe or the sickle in ex- 
ulting strength and rosy maturity? Let the loneliness of many a parent’s 
dwelling, andthe churchyards of every village, answer. And most of all, let those 
who have followed their own will and interest without regard to the welfare of 
their progeny, and perceive in their children the physical defects for which they 
are accouatable, sacrifice their ambition to give their offspring whatever chance 
they may for enjoying the life into which they have called them. All physi- 
cians would agree in the following remark: “ ‘Though a feeble, scrofulous child, 
may not be adequate to very hard labor, yet he should be brought up to such 
occupations as are associated with bodily exercise, and much exposure to the 
open air,— for example, agriculture or a seafaring life; which, by imparting 
new energy to the system, may enable it to resist the development of disease.” 

We recommend to our readers, and particularly to female devotees of melan- 
cholic temperament, the little history (pp. 123, 124.) borrowed from the great 
work of Laennec, which illustrates the effects of the depressing passions in pro- 
ducing consumption; at least when combined with other causes. 
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To another class of females we would recommend the remarks upon the use of 
corsets, a point which the author has treated very sensibly, not exaggerating 
the mischief of the practice to an extent unauthorized by facts, as is the custom 
with a certain class of lecturers and scribblers, but calmly pointing out their 
acknowledged evils. ‘ But fashion,” as he says, “ has built up too many preju- 
dices in favor of this part of female attire to allow any hopes of its speedy aban- 
donment.” But, after all, a corset may be laced more or less tightly, and if we 
can persuade, by means of sober advice, the more rational part of our country- 
women to let out a reef or two for the sake of their children (that are to be) and 
themselves, we may gradually warp them so far back towards nature, that we 
shall have a right to speak of the barbarism of the small-footed Chinese and the 
flat-head Indians. 

The last hundred pages of Dr. Sweetser’s work are devoted to the considera- 
tion of the treatment of consumption. The value of this part of the treatise 
consists in the clearness and fulness of detail with which he has exhibited the 
remedial agents calculated to be useful in this malady, which is so apt to be 
looked upon as hopeless. Among these means change of climate is undoubtedly 
one of the most efficacious. We are pleased to see, therefore, that the author has 
given such plain and practical directions with regard to the comparative advan- 
tages of the places commonly resorted to by patients laboring under the disease 
under consideration. He has not merely described their atmospheric qualities, 
but he has taken into consideration many of the adventitious circumstances 
which render different localities more or less eligible. 

With regard to one spot—the island of Madeira—we are a little surprised to 
find his statements at variance with two of our latest European authorities. He 
remarks, “ It is now, however, well known that consumption is quite common 
among the natives of this island, and that there is, indeed, some vice about its 
climate, rendering it actually prejudicial to the phthisical.” In opposition to 
this are the statements of two of the latest European authorities. “ Madeira is, 
of all these places, indisputably the best, as respects both the climate and the 
comforts and conveniences within the reach of the invalid. From the minute 
account furnished of the climate of this island, by Drs. Gour.ry, Hetvexen, and 
Renton, after a long residence in it, and from the effects I have observed in 
several persons who had resorted to it as a winter’s residence, it may be justly 
concluded that it is superior to any part of the south of Europe for consumptive 
cases.” (Copland’s Med. Dict. Art. Climate.) 

* Of all climates with which we are acquainted, that of Madeira is the best 
for consumptive persons.” (Lond. Cyclopedia, Art. Tubercular Phthisis, by 
Dr. Clarke.) According to the report of Dr. Renton, says the excellent writer 
just quoted, of 66 pulmonary invalids who arrived in the island in the season of 
1833—4, “36 were very much improved ; indeed, I may say a large majority of 
them went away well.” This assertion of Dr, Sweetser is the only one which 
we have considered as inaccurate in looking over his volume, and this was un- 
questionably derived from sources which he considered as competent. A work 
which offers so much to commend and so little to criticise, should be in the hands 
of all who may need advice on this too fatally interesting subject ; that is, of at 
least one quarter of the community, 
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Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, with illustrations of her Literary Charac- 
ter, from her private correspondence. By Henry F. Chorley. 2 
Vols. 12mo. New-York, Saunders & Otley, Ann-street, and Con- 
duit-street, London. 


Tue name and fame of Mrs. Hemans can hardly be cherished more in her own 
land than they are in ours, for, with the exception of Byron, no British poet 
has been so universally popular on this side the Atlantic; and it would be a cu- 
rious subject of inquiry to tracethe causes why two writers, so essentially differ- 
ent in character, should have entwined themselves so strongly in the affections 
of the American public, almost to the exclusion of their most admired compeers. 
If any one doubts this to be the fact, he has only to inquire into the sales of books 
in the United States for the last five years, and he will find our assertion verified. 

With this predilection for the writings of Mrs. Hemans there has long existed 
the most lively interest in her personal character and every thing relating to her, 
and the volumes which are now before us have been looked for with eagerness in 
the hope that they would fully gratify the public curiosity. With this regard we 
fear there will be much disappointment. Mr. Chorley’s memorials promise no- 
thing more upon the titie-page than “ illustrations of her literary character from 
her private correspondence ;” and the insight which we obtain of the peculiar 
habits, tastes, and feelings of the poetess, are merely incidental, and so slight as to 
be by no means satisfactory. Apart from this consideration, however,—and no 
one can blame Mr. Chorley for not making his book more than he promises it 
shali be—the work is a delightful one. The literary character of Mrs. Hemans, 
as unfolded in her private correspondence, is a perfect counterpart of that which 
breathes through her public writings: it has the charm of genius without the 
pedantry of authorship. It reveals to us the toils and hopes, the failures and suc- 
cesses, of an imaginative and pure-minded woman, high-spirited yet most femi- 
nine, sustaining herself by the labors of her pen, and preserving her delicacy and 
genuineness of character amid all the wordly collisions and vicissitudes of such a 
career. Performing her literary tasks with a buoyancy of spirit that gave to the 
execution of each the freshness if not the force of inspiration, and yet shrink- 
ing from notoriety while in the ardent pursuit of Fame. 

The love of Nature was the largest element in the mental composition of Mrs. 
Hemans, and where this quality is strongly rooted in the mind it seems to have a 
singular power over all other tastes and feelings ; preserving the first in their simpli- 
city amid all that the world may offer to pervert them, and renewing the fresh- 
ness of the last even when the cold wing of Time would seem to have withered 
them for ever. Perhaps it is that the love of Nature is the only source of plea- 
sure that we can cultivate without mingling some bitter alloy with our enjoyment, 
and that the same experience of the world, which teaches us the hollowness of 
other pursuits, reveals the enduring and increasing delight that rewards those who 
love nature ‘in truth and singleness of heart. These emotions are beautifully por- 
trayed in the following letter, written by Mrs. Hemans at Wordsworth’s famed 
retreat upon the lakes: 


* Dove Nest, near Ambleside, July 6th, 1830. 
“My dear ——, 

“ T think I was never so glad to hear from you, as when Claude and Henry 
brought me your kind and welcome letter on Saturday. I had been thinking of 
you so frequently since my arrival here, and so earnestly wishing to tell you all 
my feelings on taking possession of this lovely little bower, that I almost seemed, 
by the strong power of mind, to have brought you near; and it really was like 
hearing the pleasant voice of a dear friend to receive your letter just then. How 
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shail I tell you of all the loveliness by which I am surrounded, of all the soothing 
and holy influence it seems shedding down into my inmost heart? I have some- 
times feared within the last two years, that the effect of suffering and adulation, 
and feelings too highly wrought, and too severely tried, would have been to dry 
3 within me the fountains of such pure and simple enjoyment; but now I know 
at 
‘ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.’— 


I can think of nothing but what is pure, and true, and kind; and my eyes are filled 
with grateful tears even while I am writing all this to you—to you, because I 
know you will understand me. I want nothing here but the spirit of a friend to 
answer the feelings of my own—‘hat is indeed a want which throws some shade 
of sadness over this beautiful world, but I feel it far more bitterly amidst the world 
of society, where I find so many things to shrink from. Yet | think I never de- 
sired to talk to youso much and so often, as since I came here. I must try 
to describe my little nest, since I cannot call spirits from the ‘ vasty lake’ to bring 
you hither through the air. The house was originally meant for a small villa, 
though it has long since passed into the hands of farmers, and there is in conse- 
quence an air of neglect about the little domain, which does not at all approach 
desolation, and yet gives it something of touching interest. You see everywhere 
traces of love and care beginning to be effaced: rose-trees spreading into wild- 
ness; laurels darkening the windows with too luxuriant branches; and I cannot 
— saying to myself—‘ perhaps some heart like my own in its feelings and 
sufferings has here sought and found repose.’ The ground is laid out in rather 
an antiquated style, which, now that nature is beginning to reclaim it from art, I 
do not at all dislike: there is a little grassy terrace immediately under the win- 
dow, descending to a small court with a circular grass-plot, on which grows one 
tall white rose-tree: you cannot imagine how I delight in that fair, solitary, neg- 
lected-looking tree. I am writing to you from an old-fashioned alcove in the little 

arden round which the sweet-briar and moss rose-tree have completely run wild, 
and I look down from it upon lovely Winandermere, which seems at this mo- 
ment even like another sky, so truly is every summer cloud and tint of azure pic- 
tured in its transparent mirror. It is quite a place in which to hear Mr. 
Wordsworth read poetry. Have I ever told you how much his reading and reci- 
tations have delighted me? His voice has something quite breeze-dike in the soft 
gradation of its swells and falls. How I wish you could have heard it a few 
evenings since! We had just returned from riding through the deep valley of 
Grasmere, and were talking of different natural sounds, which in the stillness of 
the evening had struck my imagination. ‘Perhaps,’ I said ‘there may be still 
deeper and richer music pervading all nature than any which we are permitted to 
hear.’ He answered by reciting those glorious lines of Milton’s— 


‘ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep,’ &c. 


And his tones of solemn earnestness, sinking, almost dying away into a murmur 
of veneration, as if the passage were breathed forth from the heart, I shall never 
forget ; ‘the forest leaves seemed stirred with prayer,’ while those high thoughts 
were uttered. I have been writing to you in a most child-like and confiding 
spirit, shall I not tire you out with my details ?—no, I will not think so. Ido 
not feel as if I had said Aa/f that was in my mind to say. 

“ T should have thanked you sooner for all those spirit-stirring tales from the 
early annals of England ; they will afford ‘ food for thought’ some future day, and 
I have always pleasure in knowing what reading interests you; but 1 think my 
spirit is too much lulled by these sweet scenes to breathe one song of sword or 
spear until I have bid Winandermere farewell: Ned Bolton* was the last hero by 
whose exploits I have been in the least moved. My boys are so happy here, I 
wish you could see them. ey out with his fishing-rod, and Charles sketch- 
ing, and Claude climbirg the hill above the Nest. 1 cannot follow, for I have 
notstrength yet, but I think in feeling I am more a child than any of them. 


* The pirate-hero of one of Mr. Kennedy’s spirited ballads. 
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“ Now I must say good-bye, and reserve many things till I write again, which 
will be very soon. 
ver believe me, 
“Most truly yours, 
Hemans.” 


This is womanish and delightful, and the following, ina gayer strain, is hardly 
less so: 


* Dove Nest. 
My dear 

“T have too long left unacknowledged your welcome letter, but the wicked 
world does so continue to persecute me with notes, and parcels, and dispatches, 
that, even Aere, I cannot find half the leisure you would imagine. Yesterday I 
had three visiting cards—upon which I look with a fearful and boding eye—left 
at the house, whilst I was sitting, in the innocency of my heart, thinking no 
harm, by the side of the lake. Imagine visiting cards at Dove’s Nest! Robin- 
son Crusoe’s dismay at seeing the print of the man’s foot in the sand could have 
been nothing, chukade nothing, to mine, when these evil tokens of ‘ young la- 
dies with pink parasols’ met my distracted sight on my return from the shore. 
En revanche, however, I have just received the most exquisite letter ever indited 
by the pen of man, from a young American, who, being an inhabitant of No. 
, Is certainly not likely to trovble me with any thing more than his 
‘ spiritual attachment,’ as Mr. —— of is pleased to call it. He, that is, my 
American, must certainly not be the ‘ walking-stick,’ but the very leaping-pole of 
friendship. Pray read, mark, learn, and promulgate for the bencfit of the family, 
the following delectable passage. ‘“ How often have I sung some touching stan- 
za of your own, as I rode on horseback of a Saturday evening, from the village 
academy to my house a little distance out of town; and saw through the waving 
cedars and pines, the bark roof and the open door of some pleasant wigwam, 
where the young comely maidens were making their curious baskets, or mocca- 
sins, or wampum-belts, and singing their ‘ 'T’o-gas-a-wana, or evening song!’ 
How often have I murmured ‘ Bring flowers,’ or the ‘ Voice of Spring,’ as thus I 
pondered along! How often have I stood on the shore of the Cayuga, the Sene- 
ca, the Oneida, and the Skeneateles, and called to mind the sweetness of your 
strains !” [ see you are enchanted, my dear , but this is not all: ‘the lowliest 
of my admirers,’ as the amiable youth entitles himself, begs permission to be for 
once my ‘ cordonnier,’ and is about to send me a pair of Indian moccasins, with 
my ‘illustrious name interwoven in the buckskin of which they are composed, 
with wampum beads.’ If I receive this precious gift before I return to Liverpool, 
I shall positively make my appearance, en sqguaw, the very first evening I come to 
street; and pray tell Dr. , that with these moccasins, and a blanket to cor- 
respond, I shall certainly be able to defy all the rigors of the ensuing winter. I 
am much disappointed to find that there is no prospect of your visiting this lovely 
country. Iam sure that nothing would do so much good as a brief return 
to its glorious scenery ; there is balm in the very stidi/ness of the spot I have cho- 
sen. The ‘ majestic silence’ of these lakes, perfectly soundless and waveless as 
they are, except when troubled by the wind, is to me most impressive. O what a 
poor thing is society in the presence of skies and waters and everlasting hills! 
You may be sure I do not allude to the dear intercourse of friend with friend— 
that would be dearer tenfold—more precious, more hallowed in scenes like this. 


Oh! how I wish you were here!” . . .. . 


The following extract is in a still lighter vein, and we quote it as giving a 
glimpse of a characteristic in which Mrs. Hemans appears to have been by no 
means deficient, and which we believe to be almost the inseparable companion of 
cleverness: to wit—a love of fun! or, as it is more elegantly called, “ a keen per- 
ception of the ridiculous :” 


TO MR. L 
April 3rd, 1831. 


My Dear Sir, 
* When I returned home yesterday, I indulged the incendiary tastes I had con- 


fessed to you, by making a large bonfire of letters. The quantity of sentiment 
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that went to heap the pyre was prodigious, and would, I am sure, have filled 
‘twelve French romances, neatly gilt.’ Did you observe any lurid tinge of con- 
flagration in the skies above * Amongst these records, half-melancholy, half 
ludicrous, of past follies and fancies and dreams, I found two letters from " 
which I thought had been destroyed long since. I was going to add them to my 
beacon-fire, but I thought, as curious traits of character, I would show them to 
you first. Can you conceive any thing so innately, so wnutterably vulgar, as the 
style of mind they betray ? the attempt at patronage, the low-bred enumeration 
of great names, which, so arranged, almost remind me of the list in the Bath 


Guide, 


* Lord Cram and Lord Vultur, 
Sir Brandish O’Cultur, 
With Marshal Carowzer 
And old Lady Mouzer.’ 


I answered these precious documents, certainly without unpoliteness, but with 
some portion of what Miss Jewsbury calls my ‘ passive disdain,’ a quality in 
which she considers me particularly rich. If you will bring them with you to- 
morrow evening, we will make another conflagration.” 


A more striking instance, still, of this quality, viz. the love of fun, was betrayed 
by Mrs. Hemans when she hoaxed a multitude of her more sober admirers by forg- 
ing the following capital counterfeits of a number of the best British writers. 


“ The warrior donn’d his well-worn garb, 
And proudly waved his crest, 
He mounted on his jet-black barb, 


And put his lance in rest.” re 
Percy’s Reiiques. 


“ Eftsoons the wight withouten more delay, 


Spurred his brown /ard, and rode full swiftly on his way.” 
Spenser. 


“ Hark! was it not the trumpet’s voice IT heard ? 
The soul of battle is awake within me! 
The fate of ages and of empire hangs 
On this dread hour. Why am I not in arms ? 
Bring my good lance, caparison my steed! 
Base, idle grooms, are ye in league against me ? 
Haste with my barb, or by the holy saints 


Ye shall not live to saddle him to-morrow.” 
Massinger. 


“No sooner had the pearl-shedding fingers of the young Aurora tremulousiy 
unlocked the oriental portals of the golden horizon, than the graceful flower of 
chivalry and the bright cynosure of ladies’ eyes—he of the dazzling breast-plate 
and swan-like plume—sprang impatiently from the couch of slumber, and eagerly 


mounted the noble barb presented to him by the Emperor of Aspramontanices. ” 
Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 


** See’st thou yon chief, whose presence seems to rule 
The storm of battle! Lo! where’er he moves 
Death follows! Carnage sits upon his crest— 
Fate on his sword is throned—and his white ba7b, 
As a proud courser of Apollo’s chariot, 


Seems breathing fire.” 
Potter’s Zischylus. 


“O bonnie looked my ain true knight, 
His barb so proudly reining, 
I watched him till my tearfu’ sight 
Grew a’maist dim wi’ straining.” 
Border Minstrelsy. 
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“Why he can heel the ‘lavolt and wind a fiery barb as well as any gallant in 
Christendom. He’s the very pink and mirror of accomplishment.” 
Shahspeare. 
“ Fair star of beauty’s heaven ! to call thee mine 
All other joys I joyously would yield; 
My knightly crest, my bounding barb resign, 
For the poor shepherd’s crook and daisied field ; 
For courts or camps no wish my soul would prove, 
So thou wouldst live with me, and be my love.” 
Earl of Surry’s Poems. 


“ For thy dear love my weary soul hath grown 
Heedless of yeuthiiel peste: I seek no more, 
Or joyous dance, or music’s thrilling tone, 
Or joys that once could charm in minstrel lore, 
Or knightly tilt where steel-clad champions meet 


Borne on impetuous barbs to bleed at beauty’s feet.” 
Milton’s Sonnets, 


* As a warrior clad 
In sable arms, like Chaos dull and sad, 
But mounted on a barb, as white 
As the fresh new-born light, 
So the black night too soon 
Came riding on the bright and silver moon, 
Whose radiant, heavenly ark, 
Made all the clouds beyond her influence seem, 
E’en more than doubly dark, 


Mourning, all widowed of her glorious beam.” 
Cowley. 


The facility with which these pieces are composed in the style of those whom 
she sought to imitate, show that Mrs. Hemans might have formed herself upon 
what model she chose, had she preferred attaching herself to any particular 
school of English poets instead of standing alone as the most original and vigo- 
rous Lyric writer of her time. 

These volumes, which are enriched with a portrait of ics. Hemans and a 
view of her residence near St. Asaph, are exceedingly creditable to the press of 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 


An Eulogy on the Life and Character of James Madison, fourth Pre- 
sident of the United States ; delivered at the request of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City of Boston, September 27th, 1836. By 
John Quincy Adams. Boston, John H. Eastburn, City Printer. 


Tue name of John Quincy Adams is an ample voucher for the able perform- 
ance of the above-named work. His accurate and extensive political know- 
ledge and his long political experience, as well as his connexion with some of 
the most important facts therein commemorated, render him, probably, the fittest 
biographer of James Madison. The Eulogy is a rapid biographical sketch of 
the life of Madison, illustrated by historical notices of the great constitutional 
questions with which he was connected, growing out of the progress of the 
North American Revolution. Mr. Madison was born on the 5th of March, 
1750, in the Colony of Virginia; and at the commencement ofthe Revolutionary 
contest he was but ten years of age. During the shedding of the first blood in 
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the streets of Boston consequent upon that event, he was a student of Princeton 

College, where he was graduated in the year 1771. But although he was not of 
an age to contribute to the establishment of American Independence, he was one 

of the founders of our constitution after that Independence was accomplished. 

In 1775 he became a member of the Committee of Public Safety of the County of 
Orange, and in the following year of the Convention, which had been substitut- 

ed for the ordinary legislature of his native colony. In 1780 he was appoint- 
ed a delegate to the Congress of the Confederation, and by his prudent and 
sagacious talents, he aided materially in moulding their deliberations. But the 
agency of Mr. Madison was most strongly exerted in constructing the frame-work 

of our present National Constitution. Believing that the confederacy of the 

states which had existed previous to the formation of that instrument did not 
grant a sufficient measure of power to the Federal head, and was inadequate to 
the free and energetic action of the popular will, he advocated the establishment 
of our present form of Government, originating from the people, and which 
should give unity and at the same time wide scope of legislation to the Republic. 
In 1784 he supported a bill in the legislature of Virginia; for the maintenance of 
religions freedom, which was originated by Thomas Jefferson; and during the 
session of 1785 he revised, as chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the house, 
the statute laws of Virginia. We are told by Mr. Adams, that the ordinance of 
1787, for the government of the North-Western territory, was established, in a 
great measure, through the influence of Mr. Madison. Within the same year 
the Convention assembled in Philadelphia for the consideration of the then frame 
of government, and the organization of the constitution of the United States ; 
and Mr. Madison gave the full strength of his talents to that body. About this 
period the Federalist was published in successive numbers. Its design was to 
portray the general outline of the Constitution, by exhibiting a practical exposi- 
tion of its most prominent features. It may be safely alleged that this work is 
the most solid and glorious political monument which our country has given to 
the world ; and it is enough for their fame to say, that it was the joint production 
of John Jay, James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton. Upon the accession of 
Mr. Jetferson to the Presidency, Mr. Madison was made Secretary of State, and 
he succeeded Mr. Jefferson as President of the United States. At the end of his 
second term, in March 1817, he retired from public life. On the death of Mr. 
Jefferson he was placed at the head of the University of Virginia. From that 
period he devoted himself to domestic occupations, occasionally giving his aid 
to the councils of his native state, until the 21st of June of the present year, the 
anniversary of the ratification of the Convention of Virginia, which had affixed 
his seal, as the father of the American Constitution; when, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of Mr. Adams, “ his earthly part sunk without a struggle into the grave ; 
and a spirit, bright as the seraphim that surround the throne of Omnipotence, as- 
cended to the bosom of his God.” 

Mr. Madison was eminently fitted for the period in which he lived. He brought 
to the aid of those new institutions which were to be organized the talents of the 
profoundest statesman and the prudence of a sage. His mind was well-inform- 
ed, ingenious, and solid; and his counsels were conciliatory and sagacious. He 
was far removed from the dominion of the passions. More anxious for his 
country than for himself, his efforts were directed less to personal aggrandize- 
ment than to construct the edifice of Republican freedom on strong and enduring 
foundations. Let his name live for ever ! 

The character of the Eulogy stands on high ground. It embodies facts and 
thoughts of high value, expressed in forcible and eloquent language. It might 
be more condensed; yet this condensation would perhaps detract from its elo- 
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quence. The peroration is powerful and splendid. In this Mr. Adams speaks 
as from the grave, and calls upon us to perpetuate the Constitution of the coun- 
try. We subjoin the closing part of his discourse, which should be emblazoned 
in letters of adamant upon the walls of the Republic. 


“ This Constitution, my countrymen, is the great result of the North American 
revolution. This is the giant stride in the improvement of the condition of the 
human race, consummated in a period of less than one hundred years. Of the 
signers of the address to George the Third in the Congress of 1774—of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence in 1776—of the signers of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation in 1781, and of the signers of the federal and national 
Constitution of Government under which we live, with enjoyments never before 
allotted to man, not one remains in the land of the living. ‘The last survivor of 
them all was he to honor whose memory we are here assembled at once with mourn- 
ing and with joy. We reverse the order of sentiment and reflection of the ancient 
Persian king—we look back on the centuries gone by—we look around with 
anxious and eager eye for one of that illustrious host of Patriots and heroes un- 
der whose guidance the revolution of American Independence was begun and 
continued and completed. We look around in vain. ‘To them this crowded the- 
atre, full of human life in all its stages of existence, full of the glowing exulta- 
tion of youth, of the steady maturity of manhood, the sparkling eyes of beauty 
and the gray hairs of reverend age—all this to them is the solitude of the sepul- 
chre. We think of this and say, how short is human life! But then, then, we 
turn back our thoughts again, to the scene over which the falling curtain has but 
now closed upon the drama of the day. From the saddening thought that they 
are no more, we call for comfort upon the memory of what they weve, and our 
hearts leap for joy that | were our fathers. We see them, true and faithful 
subjects of their sovereign, first meeting with firm but respectful remonstrance the 
approach of usurpation upon their rights. We see them, fearless in their forti- 
tude, and confident in the righteousness of their cause, bid defiance to the arm of 
power, and declare themselves Independent States. We see them, waging for se- 
ven years a war of desolation and glory, in most unequal contest with their own 
unnatural step-mother, the mistress of the seas, till under the sign manual cf their 
king their Independence was acknowledged—and last and best of all, we see them, 
toiling in war and in peace to form and perpetuate an union, under forms of Go- 
vernment, intricately but skilfully adjusted so as to secure to themselves and their 
posterity the priceless blessings of inseparable Liberty and Law. 

“Their days on earth are ended, and yet their century has not passed away. 
Their portion of the blessings which they thus labored to secure, they have en- 
joyed—and transmitted to us their posterity. We enjoy them as an inheritance— 
won, not by our toils—watered, not with our tears—saddened, not by the shedding 
of any blood of ours. The gift of heaven through their sufferings and their 
achievements—but not without a charge of correspondent duty incumbent upon 
ourselves. 

‘ And what, my friends and fellow-citizens, what is that duty of our own? 
Is it to remonstrate to the adder’s ear of a king beyond the Atlantic wave, and 
claim from him the restoration of violated rights? No. Is it to sever the ties of 
kindred and of blood with the people from whom we sprang: to cast away 
the name of Britons and be no more the countrymen of Shakspeare and Milton, 
of Newton and Locke—of Chatham and Burke? Or, more and worse, is it to 
meet their countrymen in the deadly conflict of a seven years’ war? No. Is it 
the last and greatest of the duties fulfilled by them? Is it to lay the foundations 
of the fairest Government and the mightiest nation that ever floated on the tide of 
time? No! These awful and solemn duties were allotted to them; and by 
them they were faithfully performed. What then is our duty ? 

‘Is it not to preserve, to cherish, to improve the inheritance which they have 
left us—won by their toils—watered by their tears—saddened but fertilized by 
their blood? Are we the sons of worthy sires, and in the onward march of time 
have they achieved in the career of human improvement so much, only that our 
posterity and theirs may blush for the contrast between their unexampled ener- 
gies and our nerveless impotence ? between their more than Herculean labors and 
our indolent repose? No, my fellow-citizens—-far be from us; far be from you; 
for he who now addresses you has but a few short days before he shall be called 
to join the multitudes of ages past—far be from you the reproach or the suspicion 
of such a degrading contrast. You too have the solemn duty to perform, of im- 
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proving the condition of your species, by improving your own. Not in the 
great and strong wind of a revolution, which rent the mountains and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord—‘or the Lord is not in the wind—not in the 
earthquake of a revolutionary war, marching to the onset between the battle 
field and the scaffold—for the Lord is not in the earthquake—Not in the fire of 
civil dissension—In war between the members and the head—In nullification of 
the laws of the Union by the forcible resistance of one refractory State—for the 
Lord is not in the fire; and ‘hat fire was never kindled by your fathers! No! it 
is in the still small voice that succeeded the whirlwind, the earthquake, and the 
fire. The voice that stills the raging of the waves and the tumults of the peo- 
ple—that spoke the words of peace—of harmony—of union. And for that voice, 
may you and your children’s children ‘to the last syllable of recorded time,’ fix 
ae eyes upon the memory, and listen with your ears to the life of James 
DISON, 


The East and West; a Novel, by the author of “ Clinton Bradshaw. 
2 vols. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


Ir is well, while canals and rail-roads are binding together the Atlantic and 
tramontane states by the ties of interest, that literature should do her part to 
connect them by the bonds of feeling. We rejoice that so acute an observer of 
character as the author of Clinton Bradshaw has addressed himself to the task 
of painting manners as they exist upon either side of the mountains, and we 
anticipate great pleasure from the perusal of this new production of his vigorous 
though unequal pen. As the work, although it will be published before this meets 
the eye of our readers, has not yet issued from the press at the moment we write, 
we can only quote a couple of scenes from some rough sheets in our possession ; 
and these will be acknowledged to be painted to the life by those who have tra- 
versed the Western waters. The first is a portrait ofa Mississippi rover, whom 
“ Nature meant for a great man, but left him just three drinks behind !’— 


Buiaze-away Staytor—a River Roarer. 


“ The boat had been under way for several hours. It was in the afternoon, 
verging towards night, and Ralph sat upon the guards, unconsciously watching 
the rippling waters, when his attention was attracted by a person on shore wav- 
ing a handkerchief at the end of a stick. In a moment more the speed of the 
boat was slackened, and the person who waved the handkerchief leaped into a 
canoe, accompanied by a negro, who seized the paddles and made towards the 
steamboat. The negro did not appear well skilled in the art of propelling the 
canoe ; for he had —— made half a dozen strokes with the paddle, when the 
white man beside him took it from his hands and commenced paddling it himself, 
which he did with astonishing speed. In a few moments he stood on the deck 
of the steamer. Throwing a dollar in the canoe to the negro, the white man 
gave its bow a shove with his foot with such violence as to overthrow the negro, 
who tumbled into the water. 

_“**Can you swim, Pomp? exclaimed the stranger. ‘ Not a stroke!’ he con- 
tinued, as he observed the negro sink. ‘Stop steamer!’ he cried, throwing his 
stick on the deck. He was in the act of leaping in, when the negro rose to the 
top 4 the water, and adroitly seizing the side of the canoe, succeeded in getting 
into it. 

“* Ha! ha! ha!’ roared the stranger, ‘why, you black fool, can’t you keep 
balance ?’—throwing more silver to hin—‘ there’s something more for a dram.’ 

““* Good by, Master Staylor!’ shouted the negro, catching a paddle from the 
bottom of the canoe, as the one he had floated off. 

“* Good by, Pomp!’ returned Staylor, for it was that individual ; ‘ take care 
of yourself, old boy, and thank God you're a nigger, for the devil can’t burn you 
any blacker than you are.’ 
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** As soon as Ralph caught the eye of Staylor he knew him, notwithstanding 
his change of dress, for he appeared in the suit of Kentucky jeans in which we 
first introduced him to our readers, and, instead of the cane which Ralph had 
seen in his possession at Mr. Davidson’s, he stooped to the deck of the steamboat 
and picked up the identical dray-pin which he carried in his pocket at Perryville. 
Ascending the steps from the lower to the boiler deck, Staylor caught Ralph, 
who stood there, by the hand, with the gripe of a Hercules, exclaiming— 

“* Mr. Beckford, I am glad to see you; you are welcome to the west. Hurra 
for the Ohio! I love her like a mother. I suppose you didn’t know me at first 
sight. The fact is, Mr. Beckford, give me, in spite of your dandies, old clothes 
and old friends—they set easy—we are used tothem. That suit you saw me 
wear, as I never will have but one with me I gave my brother. He is pretty 
much my size, but not so activeaman asIam. SoI made him a present of it 
for taking care of this one, with my dray-pin, while I was away. I wore it, 
because’—Staylor was interrupted by the cabin boy, a little black fellow, who 
seemed a greenhorn, for he pulled Staylor by the coat, and told him he must go 
below, meaning among the deck passengers, evidently supposing that Staylor, 
from his dress, had not taken a cabin passage. 

““*'There,’ exclaimed on laughing, ‘ you can see why I wore a better 
dress when you saw me. I had got among a race who judge people, like this 
nigger, by appearances. That little rascal,’ pointing towards the boy, ‘ would 
be worth five hundred dollars where I came from. I be d——d if I haven’t a 
scheme in my head that is as good as any that Clay, Calhoun, or Webster ever 
originated.’ 

“* What is that? asked Ralph. 

“* Why, to get Pennsylvany to sell all her free niggers to the south, and to 
pe the proceeds to internal improvements. Well, as that little black imp thinks 

ought to be among the deck passengers, I will just go below and look at them.’ 

“So saying, Staylor left Ralph, and descending the steps, proceeded aft. 
Ralph entered the cabin, and found the boat had a great number of passengers of 
as motley character as could well be described. There were several dandies 
among them, lawyers, doctors, merchants, and merchants’ clerks, going west, 
some of the latter as collectors of debts for their employers. There sat a solemn 
looking man reading a Bible, presented to the steamboat by the Young Men’s 
Bible Society—there an individual looking over his accounts—before the glass 
stood a fop, cultivating the growth of his whiskers, and around the table a group 
were seated playing cards. Others were laying listlessly in their berths, or 
trying to amuse themselves by looking through the windows at the scene, which, 
from the progress of the boat, was changing continually. 

‘‘ While Ralph was engaged in observing his fellow-passengers, Staylor re- 
entered the cabin, and taking off his hat near the door, said in a loud voice, ad- 
dressing the company : 

“ ¢ Strangers, I a an what it is—just listen to me a moment—there’s an old 
lady down below among those deck people, who is old enough and genteel 
enough to be the mother of any man in this cabin. She has a son away down 
the river, below the mouth, and word has come to her that he is very sick. ‘The 
old lady has raked and scraped all she had in the world to go to him, and there 
she is below, not able to pay her passage in the cabin. The fact is, strangers, 
we must raise a collection for her, there’s no mistake in it. If there’s any man 
here that can’t afford to take from his family, why he has a good excuse, but 
every other man must give. I go in this much,’ and Staylor took two dollars 
from his pocket, held them up to the eye of all, and then dropping them in his 
hat, he proceeded to hand it round. ‘Strangers,’ he continued, ‘I once heard a 
preacher, down the river, preach a charity sermon, and when they came to 
take up the collection, as he saw none but coppers falling into the hat, he told 
the man that carried it to hand it to him, and he himself would hand it round. 
So he did, and when a generous chap put in a bank note, the old fellow called 
out thankfully, ‘thank God for bank notes.’ This is as good a cause as that, 
strangers, remember the widow and the orphan, the sick and the needy. A 
good many of you are from home; suppose yes are taken sick, wouldn’t you 
like your mother or your wife to come to you? Do as you would be done by— 
so shell out.’ 

“ Staylor’s impressive manner and appearance, together with his oddity, had 
the desired effect, and every one to whom he handed his hat gave liberally. 
When Staylor reached the man with the Bible, who had a clerical look, he said : 

“* Ah! now we shall get something! If ten good men could save a city, 
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one good man can save a steamboat: so there’s no danger from boilers bursting ;’ 
and he held his hat to the person, who hesitated, and at last said he would not 
give any thing. 

“ Staylor scrutinized his dress, which was of the finest stuff, and asked— 

“* Stranger, can’t you spare it ?” 

«Yes, | can spare it,’ replied the person addressed, ‘and would, but I don’t 
know that the woman is a worthy object.’ 

“* Then, stranger, come below with me and see for yourself.’ 

““«T cannot now,’ replied the stranger, casting his eye on the Bible, as if he 
did not wish to be interrupted, ‘ I am engaged.’ 

“* Stranger, do you preach the gospel ? inquired Staylor. 

“* Yes, | have preached, and do preach.’ 

“* You do, hey ; well, if that’s a Bible you have in your hand, I suppose you 
haven’t come to the place yet concerning the good Samaritan and the High 
Priest. Read on. Come, strangers, shell out.’ Staylor went the rounds of the 
boat, and raised a considerable sum of money, with which he paid the captain 
for a cabin passage for the old lady—making him take much less than the usual 
charge: for Staylor remarked to him that he must give in that way. After the 
old lady’s passage was paid there were fifteen dollars over, which Staylor 
counted out on the table, and said— 

“« Strangers, if you say so, we'll give this overplus to the old lady.’ 

“* Agreed! agreed!’ they all called out; and ‘Kaylor went below—assisted 
the old lady, who was a very respectable looking woman, through the gentlemen’s 
cabin into the ladies’ apartment, and coming out he said— 

“* Come, one of you, in with me, till I give her the money—that you may 
know all’s right. It might have hurt her feelings to give it to her here before 
every body.’ 

“ When supper was placed on the table, Staylor conducted the old lady from 
the ladies’ cabin, and, handing her a seat at the table, he took one below her, 
among the gentlemen, nearly opposite to the individual who called himself a 

reacher. As soon as the bell rang, Staylor, sans ceremonie, thrust his fork 
into a cold roast pig and began to carve it. ‘The preacher looked at him sternly, 
and, stretching out his hands over the table, said, * Wait till I ask a blessing.’ 

“ Staylor laid down his knife and fork, folded his arms deliberately, and eyed 
the preacher from head to foot with « look of such withering scorn and contempt 
that he arrested the attention of all at table, while the preacher sank and quailed 
beneath it. ‘Stranger,’ at last said Staylor, in atone correspondent with his 
look, ‘ you need give yourself no trouble, tor, by God, your soul’s of no account !’ 

“The man could not stand the rebuke: he took a seat impulsively ; called for 
tea and coffee in the same breath—glanced round the table, and hastily rising 
from his chair, left the cabin. 

“* When the supper was over, Staylor followed Ralph out on to the guards, 
and said— 

“¢ Mr. Beckford, I know all about that preaching chap, though he don’t know 
me. I have as much respect for the cloth, sir, as any other man; it’s such ras- 
cals as he that brings disgrace on it. He was once a lawyer—and couldn’t get 
on at it; he then turned merchant—failed with pocket full and paid nobody; got 
cheated by a keener rogue than himself—and turned preacher, to live by the 
Bible, but not according to it.’” 


This character is doubtless drawn from the life, and the following scene is 
probably not less real. The main incident, indeed, is well known upon the wes- 
tern waters :— 


Lire on THE RIvER—STEAMBOAT-RACING —PILOT-sHOOTING, &c. &C. 


“ * Capting, come take something,’ said Staylor, addressing that worthy, who 
at this moment entered the social hall. The captain said he had no objection— 
the decanter was handed to him, and Staylor drank again to be pelts, He 
pressed Ralph to replenish his glass, but he refused. 

“© You're right,’ said Staylor, ‘if you don’t want it don’t take it, but I’m one 
of those kind of men that can’t or won’t say noto a good horn. And yet I never 
was drunk in my life, that is to say, so far gone that I couldn’t navigate. My 
brain’s never drunk, but my blood often is. We have a man down south—we 
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had him, the devil has him now—he was rich, and had every thing around him 
that was splendid—but I wouldn’t be in his shoes for all his lands. He treated 
every — bad about him, his sons bad, his daughters bad, and it was no won- 
der then that he treated his niggers bad. His conscience plagued him awfully 
in his old age. It plagued him so that he couldn’t get drunk. I’ve seen him try 
to drown it, till the liquor he had in him would have killed any other man, but 
drunk wouldn’t come. Capting, when shall we get to Ballton ? 

“Jn about a half an hour,’ replied the Captain— the Alexander’s there, and 
I’m told she is going to give us a race.’ 

“<Ts she? exclaimed Staylor; ‘she’s a fast boat, but the night promises to 
be cloudy.’ 

“ Another half-hour brought the steamer to Ballton, and, as there had been 
both a race and a religious convention, one near the town and the other in it, on 
this day, the boat obtained a considerable increase of passengers. The Alex- 
ander had her steam up, determined to test the speed of the boat on which Ralph 
and nag nag were, and which, for the sake of a name, we will call the Turtle. 
When the Turtle stopped, as she was known to have much better accommoda- 
tions than the other boat, many of the passengers of the latter left her, and came 
on board of the Turtle. 

“The night had set in, and a hazy mist prevailed, through which an occa- 
sional star glimmered, watery and indistinct. Here and there heavy clouds were 
gathering in the heavens, which seemed to threaten a storm, but the pilot ob- 
served that he would not be surprised if a wind arose, and the mist and clouds 
were dispelled. The Turtle, finding the Alexander was anxious to leave port 
before her, so as to be a-head, rung her bell as soon as she had taken the wood- 
boat in tow, and proceeded onward. Ralph stood on the guards, watching the 
bustle and confusion amidst the passengers and the citizens as the bell rung, the 
first hurrying to get aboard, and the last as much hurried to get ashore. The 
hasty leave-taking—the more last words called out from the departing passenger 
to his friend ashore, and the injunction not to forget such and such a message, 
echoed back, were all over, and the Turtle held her way ahead. The Alexander 
left port but a moment after her, and came barking on her track, like a blood- 
hound from the slip, or like a high-mettled racer trained for the contest. Just 
below Ballton the banks on the river are abrupt and high. Through the haze to 
the eye of Ralph they loomed mountainous and overwhelming, while from the 
many short bends in the stream it was constantly seeming to the beholder as if 
the boat would dash immediately against the precipices that often my ae di- 
rectly before it as if it dammed up the river, on which the light from the fires of 
the steamer cast a strong glare for a short distance, while beyond the darkness 
was deeper from the contrast. The Alexander could easily have passed the 
Turtle while the latter had the wood-boat in tow, had it not been for the narrow- 
ness of the channel in this place. As it was, the Alexander pressed close behind 
the Turtle, and her hands and even passengers called loudly on the latter to give 
way, but at this the Turtle threw loose the lines of the wood-boat, and kept her 
place ahead, apparently by her superior speed, for the distance between them 
was now increased. Ralph turned to make some inquiry of Staylor, and found 
that he had left his side. After gazing a few moments more on the scene, Ralph 
entered the cabin. He found it crowded with passengers, a number of whom 
had clustered round Staylor, who had seated himself on the end of the table, and, 
with the front of his hat cocked up, and the light shining down from the sus- 

ended lamp on his strong features, he was amusing them with his remarks. 
As Ralph looked round, not seeing the preacher among the number, he inquired 
of the Captain where he was. ; 

“ ‘Gone !’ said the Captain; ‘ he couldn’t stand Staylor,’ pointingto him. ‘I 
tell you what, he cares for nobody, he’s a caution.’ ; 

“*< Talking about drinking,’ said Staylor, to those about him, ‘ I know it’s wrong, 
too much of it I mean; and I met a temperance society fellow the other day, and 
he slyly took me to task about it. Well, Ididn’t say much, for when I know I’m 
wrong, I never say I’m right; but when we stopped I had my own fun, for this 
temperance man eat more than any fellow I ever met with, eating was meat and 
drink both to him. When we got into the stage again, I poked fun at him all 
day so hard, that he thought proper to stop and rest, and take the accommodation 
line, that stops at night, and we dashed on in the regular mail line. Temperance 
is temperance, and if a man eats too much, it is just as bad asdrinking too much, 
and then as to his temperance of temper, he didn’t pretend to it. He had no more 
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chance with us, than a bob tail bull in fly time; we used him up. Ha, ha, ha! 
speaking of drinking, I couldn’t but laugh at a neighbor of mine, who killed 
himself with hard drink. He died of mania a potu, | think the doctors call it; I 
know it’s Latin. Luke didn’t think so, he held it plain English, for I went to see 
him when he was on his last legs, stretched out on his bed, and just after a fit, 
when he had been fancying he walked on his head, and that the bedstead had 
stolen his legs, and wanted to walk off with them; and I said to him, ‘ Well 
Luke, how goes ? ‘ Ah Blazeaway,’ says he, ‘I shall have to go the journey, the 
doctor says I’ve got the pormanteau.’ Ha, ha!” laughed Staylor heartily, and 
then after a moment of thought he added: ‘ And he did go the journey, poor fel- 
low, and many a worse man has gone it before him.’ Yes, as Bobby Burns says, 


a chap who loved a glass himself, I say, 


With such as he, where’er he be, 
May I be saved or damn’d. 


and I'll be ’ Staylor was just about adding an emphatic oath, when a per- 
sonage joined the group around, much like him who proclaimed himself a preacher, 
and who, judging from his garb, might be a divine or might not. Staylor hesi- 
tated, from a sentiment of respect, to give utterance to the oath. At this moment 
the little black cabin boy, who wished to send Staylor below, passed by from the 
ladies’ cabin on some errand, and trod on the foot of the individual whose pre- 
sence had abated Staylor’s sentence. The man drew back his afflicted member, 
and with a tremendous oath, gave the boy a kick that certainly hastened his 
speed. At this Staylor burst out into a horse laugh, and eyeing the man from head 
to foot, he nodded his head to and fro, like one who has caught a new idea; draw- 
ing his knees up so as to embrace them with both his arms, as he sat on the table, 
he exclaimed: ‘Stranger, I’d give a fifty dollar bill for your face.’ 

““* What do you mean, sir ?’ said the stranger, speaking angrily. 

*** Mean,’ replied Staylor, eyeing him all over, and laughing, ‘I mean what I 
say, I'd give a fifty dollar bill for your face, for if I had it, ’'d make my fortune 
selling tracts.’ 

“‘ A loud laugh broke from every one present. The stranger looked at Staylor, 
like one who wished to pick a quarrel, but could not screw his courage to the 
sticking point, when he beheld the huge proportions of his adversary. After 
gazing at Staylor a moment irresolutely, he drew his hat over his brow, and en- 
tered the social hall with no very social feelings. 

“* That,’ said Staylor, pointing after him, ‘ is one of your amphibious fellows, 
there’s no telling what side he’s on; he’s astraddle of the fence, ready to serve 
God or devil, as best suits his pockets; he see-saws between saint and sinner, 
determined to take the strong side. Look at his coat, you can’t tell whether it is 
methodist or not, or quaker or what-not, it’s shad belly and it a’n’t shad belly ; 
his hat has a broad brim and a sharp top. Ha, ha, ha! I suspect he is amphibi- 
ous in other respects; that while he pretends to belong to the cold-water society, 
he creeps ashore sometimes like an alligator, and lays down on the sunny side of 
adistillery. Strangers, if there is one thing I scorn in this world more than an- 
other, it is hypocrisy. If I enlisted with the devil himself, it would be on the 
agreement, that he should show his flag, his bloody banner, and I would set up 
for ensign myself, that it might float free, so that people should not be taken under 
false pretence, come to us as friends, and find us foes. We go very fast, don’t 
we? he continued, getting down from the table ; ‘how the boat shakes, she 
puffs like a porpoise. I expect we are racing it.’ 

“* Racing it!’ echoed a nervous, gouty man, on crutches, who had just come in 
from the guards ; and who had been hobbling about in a state of inquietude ever 
since the boats started ; ‘ it’s awful, we have been racing it this hour.’ 

“* We're ahead, a’n’t we ?’ asked Staylor. 

“* Yes,’ replied a one-eyed, hard-featured man, who entered immediately be- 
hind Staylor, and who appeared to be a ‘river character,’ perhaps belonging to 
the boat; ‘ we’re a head, and likely to keep so; and we will, if it takes all old 
Dobbin’s barrels of rosin. [ll turn in, anyhow.’ 

“* You are right,’ said Staylor, turning to go out and observing the speaker 
was one-eyed; ‘ you must make the most of your time, for I see it takes you 
twice as long to sleep as it does another man.’ 

“Took here, Mister, do you want to pass an insult ? exclaimed the one- 
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eyed man, while the Cyclopian member flashed with all the ire that would have 
beamed from both, had the other been able to do duty. 

*** None in the world, stranger,’ said Staylor, good humouredly— it’s only a 
joke; it’s all in youreye. Come let’s drink together.’ 

“* Agreed,’ said the one-eyed man; and he and Staylor proceeded to the bar 
and drank deeply to their better acquaintance ; when the former quietly retired to 
his berth, and the latter walked out on the guards and stood by Ralph, who had 
preceded him. 

“« The scene was one likely to live in the memory of Ralph. Frowning imme- 
diately before him, (for the river here was very winding, and thus the effect was 
produced,) was a bold and high cliff, against which the boat seemed hurrying to 
its destruction. ‘The haze had passed off from the bosom of the river; but here 
and there dark clouds floated over the sky, between which the stars appeared cold 
but clear; for though the clouds lay in dark masses between them, the patches of 
sky were as blue as if the heavens were cloudless. Just above the peak of the 
aren ry a new moon floated through cloud and sky, like a frail bark on the 
troubled sea; while the huge forest, on either side of the river, seemed to form a 
channel to direct the eye to it. Immediately before the boat, the light flashed 
forth fiercely on the dark bosom of the wave, appearing like a mass of molten 
gold, thrown into a sea of lead. As the river was low, its banks high, with tall 
trees upon them, which increased their apparent height, while the waves cast 
back, here and there, the strong reflection of clouds and sky, it made the heavens 
appear much higher and farther off, and struck the beholder, in connexion with 
the surrounding scenery, with sensations of the sublime. 

“ Behind the Turtle, the scene was of a different character, and Ralph dwelt upon 
it with fearful interest; for it was the first time he had ever been a witness to 
sichaone. The Alexander was not more than fifteen or twenty feet behind the 
Turtle, pressing immediately in her wake. If the Turtle had run aground, or any 
accident had happened, to have stopped her before the speed of the Alexander 
could have been 5 sence sufficiently to prevent injury, in all human probability 
she would have dashed, with great violence, against the Turtle. 

“ But what struck Ralph most, was the dark forms of the firemen on board the 
Alexander, as they moved before the fire, stirring it up and throwing wood into 
the furnace. Though the evening was rather chilly, several of them had, from 
the heat and excitement, stripped off their shirts, and with their persons naked to 
the waist, they were feeding the fire, which consumed as fast as 1t was fed. There 
was one mammoth negro, who particularly arrested Ralph’s attention. He caught 
the large logs of wood up and cast them on the fire as easily as a boy would have 
thrown upon it as many willow switches. His black form and countenance 
glowing in the glare, the energy with which he laboured, the muscular power 
that his naked chest and arms exhibited, together with the occupation in which 
he was engaged, brought to the mind of Raiph the idea of one of Satan’s devils 
feeding the infernal flames. Every now and then the firemen would cast their 
eyes towards the Turtle; and if they —“%o they had gained upon her, they 
would give a quick, startling yell; which, from the surrounding scenery, might 
well ok up fancies of the past, and almost makethe white man think the Indian 
was pursuing him in one of his own ‘ fire canoes.’ 

“«* She’s doing her hardest,’ said Staylor to Ralph, ‘ but I don’t think she gains 
much.’ 

“ At this moment the voice of the captain of the Alexander could be distinctly 
heard and himself seen as he leaned over the boiler-deck, and looking at the hands 
below, called out in an excited and angry tone— 

““« Keep the fires up there, boys! give her all the steam you can. Mate, get out 
quick a barrel of rosin from below, andtry them. Keep the steam up, I tell you!’ 

“« That fellow means to go his death,’ exclaimed Staylor to the crowd around 
him ; for the passengers, with various feelings, had gathered on the guards. 
‘He means to go his death. He has spunk, any how: I like to see it.’ And 
Staylor, who had become very much excited at the scene, and with what he had 
drunk, exclaimed, calling out to the crew and passengers of the Alexander, 
‘Good-bye, stranger—you can’t do it—good-bye. Which way? are you for 
Cincinnati? When we have got there, done our business, and are leaving, we'll 
mention you'll be down in a week or two.’ oe 

“« Make way!’ cried out the pilot of the Alexander—who could be distinctly 
heard on te the Turtle,—with an awful oath, ‘make way—give us part of 
the channel, and we’ll pass you now.’ 

“* You may have all of the channel,’ retorted Staylor, ‘ behind us ; but—’ 
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‘© ¢ We'll have that before you, too,’ interrupted the pilot of the Alexander, ‘ if 
we have to ride over you. Ill mash your mouth when I meet you.’ 

me Ha ! ha! ha!—it takes two to play that game, stranger. Blazeaway is my 
motto!’ 

“* It’s Blazeaway Staylor, from the lower country,’ remarked the pilotto a man 
standing beside him, as Staylor’s voice rung in their ears, for he had the lungs of 
a Stentor ; ‘ if they don’t beat us it won’t be his fault.’ 

** According to the order of the captain of the Alexander, the firemen had thrown 
on the fire a considerable quantity of rosin, and in a few moments it emitted a dark, 

loomy smoke, in which innumerable shining sparks flashed like the stars amidst 
- — above. It was now evident to all that the Alexander was gaining on 

e Lurtie, 

“* Where’s the capting ?’ called out Staylor, as he observed the advance of the 
other boat. ‘He must use rosin, too—they’ll be into us, or pass us, soon if we 
don't. ees ? he continued, at the top of his voice, ‘ where the devil is the 
capting !’ 

Ie Here, replied the captain of the Turtle, who answered from the roof of the 
hurricane-deck, where he stood beside the pilot. 

sai Capting ! returned Staylor, ‘ a’nt you going to give us a touch of rosin?’ 

“* No, no!’ exclaimed many of the passengers, whose fears for their safety had 
become aroused, ‘let them pass us.’ 

Pr ‘ Let them pass us! not without a trial, I hope,’ said Staylor. ‘Come down, 
apting. 

oe At Staylor’s reauest the Captain descended, when that worthy grasped him 
by the shoulder, and pulling him hastily aside, said— 

“<The devil, Capting, you are not going to let them beat you, are you ?’ 

* € No,’ said the Captain. ‘ I’ll be one if I am, let’s drink something.’ 

“* * Agreed,’ replied Staylor, ‘ I’m for a little brandy, in the way of rosin, my- 
self. They’re pressing hard on us; let’s be quick.’ 

“ They entered the social hall together, and again drinking heartily, they re- 
turned, when the Captain called out to the firemen to get some rosin. The order 
was obeyed, and in a few moments clouds of smoke, as dark as that of the Alex- 
ander, and full of glittering sparks, were emitted by the Turtle. 

“‘ Great excitement prevailed on both boats. The river was here broader than 
above, and the Alexander had advanced so far that her bow was within a few 
feet of the stern of the Turtle, but in turning so as to enable her to get along- 
side of the latter, she anise ppt | lost some headway, and fell a few feet behind. 

‘* ¢ Keep her in the track,’ called out the captain of the Alexander to his pilot, 
‘ and if they won’t make way, go over them. 

*** Take care of yourself,’ called out the pilot of the Turtle to him of the Alex- 
ander, ‘ mind the law. If you strike us, I’ll shoot you, mister. Tom,’ he continued 
in a lower voice, speaking to the assistant pilot, ‘ go into my berth, and bring 
me im Bam prime her anew. If that fellow won’t mind the law, I'll inflict the 
punishment.’ 

“ His assistant obeyed his request, and brought him the rifle. 

“ ¢ Did you prime her ?’ asked the pilot. 

* © Yes,’ was the reply. 

*« «Did yee try if she was loaded ? 

* * No, I did not, you didn’t tell me.’ 

“ ¢ Well, try.’ 

“ The assistant tried, and said ‘ she is loaded.’ 

‘«¢ Well, put her here, then,’ rejoined the pilot, ‘just at my right. Fair play 
is a jewel, and if he won’t give the jewel, he shall take the lead.’ 

“In the meantime, Staylor, who knew all about steamboats, as he had been 
for many years a pilot on the western waters himself, had gone below among 
the : aa bearing a bottle of whiskey and a glass. He treated them all 
round. 

“ «Old Virginny never tire,’ exclaimed the negroes after they had drunk. 

That’s right, boys,’ replied Staylor, ‘steamboat men can’t do without steam, 
at least when they’re for going ahead.’ 

“Under her immense press of steam, the Turtle trembled in every joint. It 
seemed as if she must shake to pieces. Intense excitement possessed the crew 
and some of the passengers, but the most of them were very much frightened. 
There were several ladies on board the Turtle, and as the Alexanander pressed 
so closely to her side, they shrunk in their cabin, and advancing to the entrance 
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te gentleman’s cabin, implored whoever they saw to beg the captain to race no 
ger. 

““* We have done all we could, madam—we have done all we could, ladies. 
Come out yourself and ask the captain,’ said the old gentleman on crutches, 
‘ we shall be blown up—merciful Providence, we shall be blown up!’ 

“‘ Here Staylor entered the cabin, followed by a number of the passengers, who 
Sought to find in his cool recklessness security—in the presence of his courage, 

ing to abash their fears. 

“*She’s gaining on us,’ said Staylor, throwing himself into a seat, in the 
stern of the gentlemen’s cabin, where he could !ook out of the door leading on to 
the guards, on the side where the Alexander would haveto pass them, if she could 
succeed in doing so. ‘She gaining on us, and we have done our best—the boat 
shakes like a coward—she quivers too much. Well, if the other fellow can beat 
us fairly, let him doit. Yes,’ he continued, looking through the door at the Al- 
exander, who had got her bows nearly aside of the wheel-house of the Turtle, 
‘she gains on us amazing. There must have been something wrong in her ma- 
chinery at first, and they’ve found it out, and righted it. The last time she turned 
her bows to pass us, she fell back. Now you see she’s got nearly on to the other 
side of the river, and yet has gained. Ithought this was a better boat. She’s 
for taking the start on us at Turner’s Point, I see what she’s after. You see we 
have the advantage of her, because we’ll hug the shoulder of the point, and not 
have so much water to go over, she expects to dart ahead there, and she takes the 
other side to come on ahead of us, as it’s shoal between. This is a good place 
for passing, if she has the _— 

‘In a few moments the Turtle reached Turner’s Point, and the other boat had 
gained on her so much as to be thought, on the opposite side of the river, nearly 
side and side with her. 

“* Ah!’ exclaimed Staylor, as the Turtle was turning the Point, ‘ now’s the 
time! You see we have her a littlek—that’s because she has to turn her bows this 
way, and that makes her lose ground. Now she goes it! you see her bows are 
pointed right at us: she’s taking too short a turn; but she can’t afford to lose 
time. 

“* She looks as if she were coming right into us!’ exclaimed several of the 
passengers at once, in great alarm. 

“* That’s a fact,’ replied Staylor, rising from his chair, and looking through 
- —" over the heads of those who stood on the guards, ‘she comes on 

nely. 

_ Can't you,’ said Ralph to Staylor, ‘ get the captain to put an end tothis; the 
ladies are terribly frightened.’ 

 Staylor looked at Ralph with a sarcastic smile, to see if any of the alarm had 
communicated to him; but, discovering by Ralph’s tone and features that he 
did not seem to fear much on his own account, Staylor replied, laying his hand 
on Ralph’s shoulder— 

““« Wait a moment; if they don’t get ahead of us here they'll give it up. I 
swear [ forgot we had ladies on board; frightened men never worry me, but a 
frightened woman’s a different thing: they’ve a right to be frightened—and no 
shame neither—it’s natural to them. 

“My God, she’ll be into us!’ exclaimed several of the passengers on the 

ards opposite the Alexander; and, as they spoke, they hurried into the cabin 
in such haste that some fell, and others pitched over them. 

“The exclamations, from many voices, of ‘ Stop her!’ ‘ Do you mean to run us 
down? mingled with the prayers of the women, the imprecations of the men, 
and the splash of the water, together with the noise made by the engines, and the 
attendant danger from the approximation of the boats themselves—for the Turtle 
was close into the shore, and could not avoid the contact of the Alexa: d r, if her 

ilot should so choose—formed a sense of dread and dismay seldom sury a ‘sed. 
Man of the females had rushed into the gentlemen’s cabin to obtain that mental 
relief which danger finds in companionship, and clinging to the hope that they 
would be assisted by their sterner sex. 5 

“The man on crutches, at this crisis, danced about, in the agony of his fear, 
upon them, as though they had endowed him with a powerful location beyond 

| others. 

“ Staylor looked at him for a moment in a kind of wonderment, and then said to 
him, as though he was calmly making an inquiry— 

** You look frightened, stranger?’ 

“Yes, sir. Oh, my God! Tam frightened !—what’s to become of me!’ 
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“«* That’s the question,’ replied Staylor, putting a quid between his teeth, ‘ for 
the fact is, stranger, if this boat goes on the a part of you that ever gets to 
shore will be your sticks !’ 

“ At this moment the glare from the fire of the Alexander flashed fearfully 
through the cabin windows of the Turtle—the women screamed and covered their 
heads—the men started to their feet, when a sharp noise like the report of a rifle 
was heard. A wild cry was uttered by the crews of both vessels, and in a mo- 
ment more, the Alexander came against the Turtle with such a tremendous crack, 
that those on their feet were thrown prostrate on the floor of the cabin—the sus- 
pended lamp was broken to pieces—and the lights on the tables, and most of the 
tables themselves, were thrown on the floor. There was a moment of awful sus- 
pense; ‘the boldest held his breath for awhile,’ and the next instant Staylor called 
out through the door, ‘ Put out your fire—quick—let off your steam, you fools.’ 

“‘ Brought somewhat to their senses by Staylor’s voice, many of the passengers, 
particularly several gentlemen given to dress, sprang to take charge of their bag- 


gage. 

“** Here, let’s look to the women,’ said Staylor, lifting an unextinguished light 
from the carpet; but the gentlemen were too much engaged with themselves. In 
the midst of their confusion, the little black cabin darted into the cabin, 
wringing his hands in the violence of his fright, and exclaiming: 

** * ‘The biler’ll burst, O! the biler will burst.’ 

“* Here,’ said re gi addressing the boy with a voice cool as an undertaker’s, 
but not so mournfully modulated, ‘here, boy, are you particularly engaged ? 

*** No, sir,’ ejaculated the atfrightened urchin. 

“ Then,’ rejoined Staylor, ‘ while these gentlemen are taking care of their bag- 

do you take care of mine.’ 

Struck with his cool self-possession, every one, notwithstanding the critical 
situation, turned to look at Staylor, who put his hand in his pocket, and delibe- 
rately drawing forth a clean sham collar, he handed it’to the black boy, and turn- 
ing to the one-eyed man who had been asleep when the boats struck, and who 
was huddling his clothes together, he said: 

“* Why, stranger, you tumbled from that upper berth, all in white, like a rat 
from a meal bin.’ 

“** Who the devil are you,’ asked the one-eyed man, turning his head round to 
enable his remaining organ of sight to take a full view of Staylor’s person. Be- 
fore Staylor could reply, an explosion, loud as the roar of many pieces of artillery, 
burst upon every ear, and as it died away, reverberating over the hills and wa- 
ters, shrieks, groans, and cries arose, that froze every heart with horror. 

“ Staylor glanced quickly round at his fellow-passengers, and perceiving no one 
appeared hurt, he exclaimed : 

** We or the other boat has burst its boiler ;’ he sprang towards the door and 
hurried out. In a moment he discovered from the smoke and cries that the ac- 
cident had happened on board the Alexander, whose bow had struck, in a slant- 
ing manner, the wheel-house of the Turtle, and smashed it into a thousand pieces. 
If the former had hit the latter plumply, she would in all probability have 
sunk her. As it was, both boats were much injured, and were jammed together. 
Staylor at a leap lit upon the deck of the Alexander, and beheld a most appalling 
sight. Dead, mangled, burnt, and scalded bodies lay around him. 

“* Pitch me over, Master, for God sake, or give me water!’ exclaimed the 
Herculean negro fireman, whom we have described, as in unutterable agony he 
lay upon the deck, and not knowing what he did, tore the flesh from his caikied 
body by the handful, like pealings from anonion. As he spoke, he dragged him- 
self to the edge of the boat, and attempted to throw himself overboard, when he 
was prevented by Staylor. 

“The scene was too shocking to describe. Five firemen, two women, a child, 
and three men, deck passengers, were scalded to death. Five others were scalded 
badly, it was thought mortally, and nine others were seriously injured. The 
wounded were immediately placed in berths, or laid on the floor of the cabin on 
beds, and every possible attention that circumstances would allow was shown to 
them; but it was a poor consolation, to the friends of those who died, to remem- 
ber that had their lives been guarded half as well as their wounds were dressed, 
the awful accident would not have happened. 

“Ralph Beckford exerted himself with true philanthropy to the utmost of his 
power ; but the recollection of the scene, whenever he thought of it, though long 
afterwards, made him shudder in every nerve. 

“Tt is marvellous and most melancholy to observe the reckless disregard of 
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life and limb, which exists in this and other respects, on the western waters. It 
will never be remedied until Congress takes hold of the subject, and, by severe en- 
actments, makes all those who have control on such occasions penal responsi- 
ble for all injuries that occur from their carelessness or ignorance. Justice as 
well as humanity demand such enactments : travelling never will be half as safe 
on the western waters as it should be until they are made. 

“* Yes,’ said one of the hands of the Alexander, as he assisted in removing 
the dead a of one of his companions, ‘ this never would have happened if it 
hadn’t been for the pilot of the T'urtle—he ought to be strung up for it. 

“* Strung up for what ?’ inquired the pilot of the Turtle, who stood within 
hearing, though on the deck of his own boat, with his arms folded and looking 
sullenly on the scene, ‘Strung up for what? Blast you, I'd give you a bullet 
for much.’ 

“« Try it!’ replied the fireman—a white man—speaking fiercely. 

“* Come,’ said Staylor, ‘ there’s enough of this. Did you shoot the pilot of 
the other boat ?’ 

“* T did,’ replied the pilot, ‘and I'll abide by it. Was he not coming right 
down on us? didn’t I warn him off often enough ?’ 

“ He would have kept off if you had’nt a shot him,’ replied the fireman, ‘ and 
I say that you ought to be taken and given up to justice.’ 

“* Take me, then, if you think so,’ replied the pilot, though his voice evident- 
ly faltered a little ; but he continued and addressed Staylor, saying: 

“ * He was coming right down on us; I warned him off, but he came ahead ; 
and if he meant to come into us, did I not serve him right? I tell you, sir, I 
thought besides that I might save the lives of our people if I dropped him. He 
was coming right into us, and if the Alexander was left to herself, I thought the 
tide, as we were going down river, would keep her off—so it would if she hadn’t 
been under such headway. What headway she was under is now plain to every 
body; for what made her boiler burst ?’ 

“* Stranger,’ said Staylor to him, ‘I don’t know you; there may be some 
truth in what you say, and the whole business was in hot blood. I tell you 
what, unless you mean to stand a tough time of it, you had better be off.’ 

“ The pilot took the hint; for, half an hour afterwards, as the alarm and con- 
fusion subsided, when it was talked of among the passengers of both boats as 
expedient and proper to arrest and give him up to justice, it was discovered he 
had gone ashore, no one knew where. 

“Tn the course of the morning, not far from the bank of the river, on the skirt 
of a wood, three or four hundred yards from a shanty, the only human habita- 
tion within several miles, the dead were hastily interred. No service was said 
over them. They were placed in rough square boxes for coffins—the mother and 
her child in the same box—and hurriedly consigned to their mother earth by six 
of the firemen, who unceremoniously gave dust to dust. The passengers, re- 
minded of the frailty of mortality, shrunk from standing on the damp earth in 
the chilly morning, but gathered on the guard of the Turtle next to the river 
bank, and there beheld the interment, while the ladies, muffled in their cloaks and 
shawls, looked on it from their cabin windows with troubled countenances. 
The mate ordered one of the hands to cut several gashes in a tree nearest to the 
place of burial, that the friends of the dead might find their remains if they 
wished to give them holy sepulchre. This was all the mark or memorial that 


told of their resting-place.” 


Giafar Al Barmeki; a tale of the Court of Haroun Al Raschid. 
2 vols. Harpers. 


Ovr popular native novel writers—and the number has increased very rapidly 
of late—will have to look out for their laurels: a new rival has just entered the 
lists, who, if this be his first effort, bids fair to contend the palm with the stoutest 
ofthem. 'To show that we do not speak rashly, we will at once extract a scene, 
which, both for brilliant details and general striking effect, is surpassed by nothing 
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in the successful writings of Mr. James, with whom our author may be best 


compared. 


“ The silver voices of the muezzinns have chanted forth the ezzan, and every 
Mussulman has obeyed the summons. The sun has just risen upon the 
city. All Bagdad is at prayer. The caliph himself, in the sacred character of 
chief imam, conducts the holy rites, and devotion swells in the bosom of his 
subjects as they listen to the voice of their pilgrim monarch. The duties of re- 
ligion are soon performed, and the mosques are deserted. Crowds of citizens, as 
curiosity prompts, bend their way to various portions of the city. Many throng 
upon the southern wall to view the approach of those foreign knights, who are 
seen advancing in solemn array. Others are attracted to the river’s banks, where 
many a gilded barge is stealing from the shore, with its crimson awnings flaunt- 
ing in the air; and noble galleys, with their decorated crews, are seen parting 
the waters. The Tigris is pavilioned with silk and gold—the thirsty sunbeams 
can scarcely drink of its waters. 

“ The current of the populace, however, set towards the imperial palace. In 
the court-yard was ranged a portion of the battle guard of the caliph, a chosen body 
of warriors, which, to the number of one hundred and sixty thousand men, were 
arrayed throughout the city. They were clad in coats of mail, covered with fine 
white linen, and their turbans were of the same color and material. Across 
their shoulders were hung broad battle-axes of steel; each in his right hand 
grasped a ponderous mace at arms, while in his left he bore a golden purse, in 
which was contained his yearly stipend. The sinews of war were all there— 
equipment, discipline, and pay—every thing that could delight the eye of a war- 
rior, and impress the spectator with a sense of the power and magnificence of 
their chief. 

“ Opposite to these, and finely contrasting with them, were drawn up ten 
thousand red-turbaned horsemen, such as have been before described. 

“ Three gates of the left wing of the royal palace are presently thrown open, 
and from each issue a thousand white eunuchs, while, from the opposite quarter 
of the building throng forth the same number, black as night. Their weapons are 
naked scimitars borne in their right hands, and sheathless poniards which glitter 
at their girdles. They enter the hall of audience to place themselves around the 
caliph’s throne—fit emblems of Eastern despotism. Seven hundred porters swept 
the dust from the steps of marble, and waited at the numerous doors which gave 
ingress to the various recesses of the palace. 

* Around the vestibule and entrance to the audience chamber were piled stands 
of arms of every description. There were the Tartar cap and lance, the djerrid, 
or dart of the Arab, the bow of the hardy Scythian, with quivers of arrows; 
and conspicuous among all were the long spear of the Gree , the cuirass and 
shield, trophies of many wars. The audience chamber itself was hung with 
rich tapestry, and covered with a thousand carpets, and costly furniture was 
scattered around in oriental profusion. 

‘“‘ Here and there, from the huge throat of many a sculptured lion, issued foun- 
tains of water into marble basins, while mingled with them reclined the living 
monarch of the forest, hardly to be distinguished from his chiselled representa- 
tive, save by his rolling eye, and the sluggish motion of his nervous tail. At 
times, indeed, they stretched their wide jaws, and displayed to view the white 
and pointed tushes with which they were furnished, yawning hideously, yet not 
in anger; evincing rather, as it might seem, their listlessness at being the spec- 
tutors of so tame, so idle a pageant. Upon fourscore Persian carpets crouched 
as many richly spotted tigers, leashed in silk, each with his keeper startling the 
astonished spectator by their terrific yet exquisite beauty. 

“ Trees of rare workmanship bent beneath the weight of their golden fruit, 
enclosed in which, as in little censors, were burning cinnamon, am rgris, and 
aloe wood, which diffused through the air their sweet perfume. 

“ High amid this scene of splendor was reared a throne of ebony, upon which 
sat Haroun al Raschid, clothed in a robe and vest of the deepest black. It was 
the favorite hue of the Abassides. A rich turban of the same gloomy color sur- 
mounted his brow, from which nodded three glossy heron plumes, secured by a 
circlet of invaluable jewels. Upon his shoulders hung the Burde, or sacred 
mantle of Mohammed, and his right hand grasped the staff which once su 
ported the steps of the apostle of God. Upon each side the throne waved the 
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sable standards of his race, the ‘ Night’ and the ‘ Shadow,’ and seemed to shed 
obscurity from their folds over the gorgeous spectacle around. 

“ The caliph’s three sons sat upon the topmost step of the throne, while around 
it stood the lords of state and officers of the royal household. Conspicuous 
among these were the venerable Jahia and his sons, Mesrour and Ibrahim, chiefs 
of the black and white ennuchs; Gabriel, the royal physician, a man of rare 
endowments ; and many others, whose grave and noble presence gave dignity to 
the assemblage. Around the hall was ranged close lattice-work, through which 
houris, or gentle beings as celestial as they, were gazing, their bosoms heaving 
with an eager curiosity, which, it is true, seemed somewhat allied to earth. 

“* All was still and motionless throughout the court, when in a few moments 
the ringing of steel chains, and the tramp of armed feet, announced the approach 
of the Grecian knights. At the instruction of an officer appointed for that pur- 
pose, they stooped their foreheads to the threshold, in which was enchased a por- 
tion of that black stone which for ages has been an object of the pilgrim’s reve- 
rence at Mecca. Yet it was withreluctance that they submitted to this unworthy 
ceremony. A few, less complying, or more adroit than the rest, spurned or 
avoided the degradation, and many, as they bent, spat in abhorrence upon the 
threshold, and muttered secret curses against the impostor of Mecca. As the 
strangers entered the hall, they seemed at first dazzled by the strange magnifi- 
cence that burst upon their sight: the Eastern pomp and a cand the fierce 
beasts that seemed ready to make their spring, and the forms of men still fiercer, 
that darkened around the opnenett et it was for a moment only that they 
permitted their attention to be diverted by these objects. Calling to mind their 
sacred character, and the high errand ~ ag which they came, they shook off the 
feeling of awe which for a moment chilled their bosoms, and advanced with dig- 
nity to the foot of the throne. They were, in truth, a gallant band. Their 
plated armor fitted closely to their persons, and the plumes in their helmets 
drooped gracefully upon their steeled shoulders. No jewels nor rich robes 
adorned their dress, but the iron garb which they wore shone like the diamond, 
and sat as easily upon their frames as though woven in the looms of India. 
The caliph gazed upon them for a moment in silence, then waving his’ hand, 
signified that he was in readiness to receive their message. 

“ The chief ambassador, a man with white hair, and of dignified appearance, 
bowing lowly, proffered then a sealed epistle, which the vizier took from his 
hands and presented to his master. 

wile a it thyself, Giafar,’ said the caliph; ‘read it aloud, so that all present 
may hear.’ 

er The prince undid the seal, glanced his eye hastily over the writing, and 
replied, 

‘«?Tis for thine ear alone, most noble sovereign.’ . 

« Read on,’ was the stern reply ; and the vizier read as follows :— 

*«* Nicephorus, emperor of the Romans, to Haroun, king of the Arabians, 
sends greeting. Let not the peace of two mighty nations be disturbed by thine 
ambition. The late empress, whom God has taken to himself, considered thee a 
rook and herself a pawn. That weak woman submitted, indeed, to pay thee a 
price for thy friendship ; but know that a king has come upon the throne, who 
will not render a tribute unworthy the majesty ofthe empire. Be content to live 
in amity with thine equals, restore the fruits of thine avarice and insatiable ra- 
pacity, ne Seen from the hands of my ambassadors the only tribute a soldier 
can pay thee. 

uP a! the hound!’ exclaimed the caliph. And then, ‘ What is the tribute 
that he sends ?’ came sharply between his teeth. 

** At this demand, one o the knights strode boldly forward, and having disen- 

aged a bundle of swords from the folds of silk in which it was enwrapped, cast 
it down at the foot of the throne. 

“The flash of the midnight lightning is not more sudden and startling than 
was the change produced upon the haughty caliph by this bold procedure. The 
blood deserted his face, leaving it pale as ashes, and his frame trembled with an- 
ger, which he was evidently, yet unsuccessfully, striving to master. He strain- 
ed his scimitar tightly in his grasp, while his _ glared rapidly from one ob- 
ject to another, like those of some wild beast that 1s about to spring upon his 
prey, but is as yet uncertain as to the individual object pf attack. 

“When his emotion permitted him to speak, he exclaimed, in tones in which 
passion predominated, 
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“ ¢ Now, by my father’s beard ! but this is over-bo!d. Have you thought upon 
the value of your lives, that you come upon so insolent an errand ?’ 

‘**¢ We have, my lord,’ replied the aged ambassador. 

“¢ Answer me not,’ interrupted the caliph. ‘ Yet speak. I will listen. What 
warrant have you for their safety ?’ 

“* The honour of a king,’ was the firm ar ‘ And it will suffer a foul blot, 
great prince, should but a single hair of our heads be injured at thy bidding.’ 

““* You have counted too far upon my forbearance,’ exclaimed the monarch, 
angrily. ‘ Here, in mine own court.’ he muttered to himself, ‘ thus to be bearded ! 
Blood, blood alone can wash out this insult.’ 

“*¢ It must flow freely, and from thine own subjects, ere we are butchered even 
here,’ exclaimed a veteran knight, looking around at the naked scimitars which 
were bristling throughout the hall. ‘ Yet if there be bravery or courtesy among 
Persian nobles, let them grant us a clear field, and we will bide the encounter. 
For myself,’ he added, tauntingly, ‘I will be content to leave my wey in the 
— if my good sword cannot redeem it from the bravest two that will dare to 

ace me. 

“ An expression of satisfaction predominated over anger in the caliph’s counte- 
nance as he saw his nobles press forward to accept the bold challenge of the 
te and still more when he perceived his favorite son Amin among the num- 

r. 

“*Tt is well, friends,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ yet fall back. My brave son, many 
thanks ; but it may not be. Thou shalt hunt the foxes in their den; but here it 
may not be. Fall back, Amin; fall back, every one!’ 

“ All obeyed this reiterated command except Giafar, who still kept his place 
near his master’s side. He had watched with anxiety the effect produced upon 
the haughty soul of the caliph by the reading of the Roman emperor’s insulting 
message, and he trembled for the result. Determined, even at the risk of losing 
his master’s favour, to deter him from any outrage upon the sacred persons of 
the ambassadors, he had advanced, and was about to prostrate himself at his feet, 
when the occurrence just related interrupted the course of Haroun’s anger, and 
enabled him to control his indignation. 

“ The challenge of the Greek was not heard by the vizier, or, if heard, not heeded. 
His eyes were fixed upon his master, watching in his features those changes 
that varying passion produced upon his angry countenance. He saw that his 
brow was yet unbent, that his hand still grasped his scimitar, that he was about 
to descend from his throne, and he hesitated to leave him. 

“* Stay not by my side,’ said the caliph. ‘Thou needst not fear me, Giafar. 

“© Strike at the life of thy slave, my lord,’ exclaimed the prince; ‘there will be 
many left who can serve thee as well. But strike not a blow at thine own ho- 
nour; when once wounded, that thou canst not heal.’ 

“* Nay, fear me not, I say. Thou mistakest my purpose. I would but try the 
temper of these swords—this tribute thatthe emperor hath sent me. I would see,’ 
and here he smiled scornfully, ‘if they are toys for children or blades fit for a 
soldier’s use.’ 

“So saying, the caliph descended the lowest step of the throne, and placing his 
foot upon the glittering blades, drew from its sheath his good Samsamah. Raised 
to the full stretch of his arm, above the monarch’s head, the weapon glittered for a 
moment in air, and then descended like lightning upon the steel bundle, severing 
it completely in two, and shivering the swords of which it was composed into a 
thousand fragments. 

‘*A murmur of admiration ran through the court ata feat of such dexterity 
and strength, and the strangers wondered to see their best blades shattered like 
glass by the well-tempered sword of the monarch. The caliph’s first movement 
was to examine the edge of his scimitar, to see if it had suffered from the rude con- 
cussion. The result of this scrutiny seemed satisfactory, for he smiled grimly, 
and reached the weapon to Giafar, who, having scanned it carefully, returned it 
to his master with a responding look of gratification. Indeed we learn from the 
annalist of the times, that ‘there was not the slightest bruise or indenture upon its 
surface ; proving,’ he adds, ‘ both the goodness of the blade, and the strength of 
the arm that wielded it.’ 

; “The caliph having now reascended the throne, turned to address the ambassa- 
ors. 

“¢ The courtesy of your emperor shail not be forgotten. I will well requite 

it,’ and he smiled bitterly as he spoke. ‘ For every sword he hath sent me I will 

bring to him a thousand, and strong hands shall bear them—faithful hands— 
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hands that would turn them even against their own bosoms at my slightest wish. 
Slaves!’ exclaimed the monarch, his face glowing with pride a enthusiasm, as 
he turned to the swarthy forms that were ranged like bronze statues around the 
audience chamber—‘ slaves, have I not said aright? Who of you has a life at 
his master’s service ? 

“‘ Obedient to this call numbers rushed forward, and bent their necks to the 
ground in token of their devotion to the caliph’s will. Haroun looked upon them 
for a moment as they stooped before his throne, and then beckoned an officer, 
who approached with his scimitar unsheathed. At a sign from the Commander 
of the Maithfal, the executioner struck off the head of the foremost, and the mar- 
ble steps were deluged with blood. He looked again upon the caliph, and again 
the blade descended upon its victim. Another look, and a third suffered the 
fate of the two former, yet still the ready wretches gathered to the scimitar’s edge, 
and even when commanded to retire, seemed to linger for their death as for some 
dispensation from a propitious deity. 

“Stifled sobs, half-suppressed screams, and exclamations of terror, came from 
the surrounding lattice, testifying the emotion of the fair beings there concealed 
at this scene, one shriek sounding loudly above the rest. At this the monarch 
frowning, turned his head hastily towards that part of the chamber whence these 
sounds proceeded. All was in an instant hushed. Silence, gloomy and fearful, 
brooded over the assembly. Haroun watched with gratified pride the emotion 
produced upon the Roman knights at a spectacle so revolting; a spectacle at 
which even the caliph’s veteran court were moved. As for the strangers, they 
were stupified with Dieoved they stirred not, they seemed hardly to breathe. 

“ They were soon aroused, however, by the voice of Haroun, who, turning 
to them with a stern aspect, said, 

“* And now, ye misbelieving dogs, depart upon the instant. Let not your 
horses’ hoofs tarry upon these plains. If to-morrow’s sun finds you upon this 
side the Euphrates, your carcasses shall fatten the sands of the desert. Yet 
stay,’ he added, as his eye glanced at Nicephorus’s letter, which Giafar still held, 
‘ your master’s message shall not go unanswered.’ at 

“ He then dictated the following epistle of ‘tremendous brevity,’ (as it is styled 
by a distinguished historian,) which was written on the outside of the missive of 
the Roman emperor. 

““* Tn the name of the most merciful God, Haroun al Raschid, Commander of 
the Faithful, to Nicephorus, Roman dog. I have read thy letter, oh! thou son 
of a misbelieving mother! Thou shalt not hear—thou shalt behold my reply.’ 

“ This was sealed with the caliph’s signet ring, and delivered into the hands of 
the ambassadors. 

“ * Now away, and quickly,’ said the monarch. ‘ Yet before you depart, look 
around upon the warriors that stand in my presence. Mark, ere you leave this 
city, the many troops that are arrayed within its walls. Note well my power, 
and the devotion of my subjects. ‘Then go, and bid your emperor tremble; bid 
him keep within the gates of Constantinople when his lord seyemeny. Let 
him not dare to face me in the field, unless he can oppose me with warriors who 
can die like mine, and weapons of a far different temper from these toys.’ 

“ As he spoke, he pointed to the glittering fragments which were strewed be- 
neath his feet, and glanced slightly at the headless bodies of his slaves that lay 
near. 

“There were gazing on him at that moment some gentle beings who loved 
him well, and who looked to see some sign of pity and regret pass across his 
features ; but no—his mien was haughty, his countenance stern and enkindled, 
and in imagination he seemed leading his troops to the rich conquest of the Gre- 
cian capital. 

“ The Roman embassy retired slowly, and with some appearance of dignity, 
but their bosoms were awed by the caliph’s power, and sickened by the dis- 
play of his revolting despotism. They feared lest a monarch so powerful and 
so well served, should make good the fierce threats which were yet ringing in 
their ears. They feared lest the desolation of war should follow close upon their 
track, and enter quickly into their own land. They looked to see the fierce caliph 
answer with fire and sword the stern message of their sovereign—a message 
worthy the ancient dignity of the empire ¢f supported with bravery and effect, 
yet one which must bring upon their heads the full fury of a warlike and power- 
ful monarch. 

VOL. Vil. 73 
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This is an admirable scene, and the pen of the writer is not less successful in 
descriptions of a softer character. The plot of his book is strangely and pi- 
quantly conceived, but it is not stranger than that of Dunallen, the most popular 
religious novel in its day ; and he has certainly so managed it as to keep up an 
interest in the married lovers to the end. The style is easy and flowing; and 
the frequent use of the present tense in the narrative contributes to give an orien- 
tal character to it, though we think of this there is rather too much. In fine, we 
will end as we began, by advising our American novel writers to look out for 
their laurels, or their Mahometan competitor will exchange his turban for some 
of their Christian chaplets. 


The Protestant Jesuit. 1 vol. 18mo. Harpers. 


Urraiso is the bane of social life in our country at the present day. The 
tendency to moral extravagance and obliquity, as exhibited in the outbreaks of 
Jacobinism, which is discussed in one of the papers of our present number, is 
not less marked than in the contrary extreme of fanaticism as it displays itself 
within our borders. There is something in our systems of education, which 
must be radically wrong; which developes “ the American mind,” (as a British 
writer phrases it,) in ill proportions, and giving undue activity to some of its 
faculties while it leaves others uncultivated, impels us in the pursuit of social 
improvement to take but a one-sided view of a subject, and urge its importance 
by every mode that offers without any regard to the bearing our measures may 
have upon other parts of our system. Ultraism has been well defined by an 
excellent writer upon the subject,* to be that disposition of the mind which leads 
a man habitually to fix his attention upon a single object to the neglect of its va- 
rious relations ; and the applicability of the definition will be at once admitted 
by any one who has coolly read over some of the official papers of the different 
society-mongers by whom the community is kept in ferment. We have our- 
selves taken more than one opportunity of glancing at these inquisitorial eom- 
binations; and a year since, while speaking of the new aspect which the 
intrinsically noble cause of temperance was assuming, we pointed out the peril 
in which the best interests of society, religious, social, and political, were now 
placed by its ultra supporters. The resolution in relation to the scriptures 
subsequently adopted at the Saratoga convention, realized a part of our predic- 
tion, by the institution of what was in fact a self-constituted priesthood, emanat- 
ing from different religious communities, and claiming to interpret the scriptures 
for all, while it was itself responsible to none. Others can judge as well as we 
how far our fears have approached fulfilment in other respects, and if they have 
not as yet thought the subject worthy the serious reflection it demands, we would 
earnestly beg them to examine the proofs and weigh the reasoning adduced in the 
work before us. With some wordiness and repetition, and perhaps a shade of the 
extravagant partizanship it condemns in others, it is in the main a candid, forci- 
ble, and most admirable exposition of a great public question. It traces the 
subtle spirit of political jesuitism through all its windings, showing how insidious- 
ly it weaves its meshes around society, and how unconsciously well- -meaning 
though not right-minded, persons may aid in stripping freedom of her plumes ond 


* Vid. An address delivered before the Society of Alumni, of Newton T ‘ : 
Aug. 1835, by William Hague, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boston. mostagient Reaiution, 
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chaining true religion to the car of Fanaticism. The lesson thus taught is one 
of deep humility to human nature, for it involves the failure, or rather the per- 
version, of one of the noblest, and for a time most efficient and searching reforms 
of social economy that was ever attempted in society. It shows how impossible 
it is for morals to improve beyond a certain point without the aid of religion, 
and it exhibits the confusion which must ultimately overwhelm those who in 
the spirit of ultra partizanship misuse her name to strengthen a cause which 
should have been based upon the Bible from the beginning, or never urged to an 
extreme, requiring such a sanction to uphold it. 


Modern Accomplishments, or the March of Intellect ; by Miss Cathe- 
rine Sinclair, 1 vol. 12mo. Edinburgh, Waugh & Innes. New- 
York, Robert Carter, 112 Canal street. 


Tue author of this work has had an object of inestimable importance in view ; 
and we think she has laboured in its advancement with no mean ability. It is 
set forth in her preface with sense and brevity, and so aptly, too, that we cannot 
do better than quote here the greater portion of what is both a fair specimen of her 
powers, and an excellent essay in itself: 


“Nothing,” most justly observes Miss Sinclair, and we recommend the obser- 
vation to the ‘tee-totals’ of the Temperance cause and other ultras, “can be more 
injurious to a good cause than an indiscreet partizan; and all men are eager to 
repress, if possible, or to disown his officious zeal. With the best intention, such 
a es excites prejudice against the very individuals whom he is desirous to ex- 
tol, and testifies his attachment for them in the manner most offensive to their 
taste and injurious to their interests. Religion, more especially, has been ex- 
posed, without defence, to injury, from well-meaning, but imprudent and intru- 
sive friends. In the eye of indiscriminating Christians, any strong profession of 
attachment to Christianity sheds a sacred halo around the character, which de- 
prives them of the courage to appreciate it by the ordinary standard. ‘This readi- 
ness to acquiesce in hasty and unfounded pretensions, has been the source of in- 
calculable mischief ; because the careless multitude are misled into forming their 
estimate of Christian excellence from the perverted judgment and glaring indis- 
cretion of a few confident professors; and faults of natural character, on a hast 
view, seem identified with those holy principles, which, if rightly eaduleteed, 
would infallibly correct them. 

“ In the following pages, actual hypocrisy is not the subject treated of, because 
that odious vice has already been held up sufficiently to contempt. It is intended 
rather to separate the essentials of religious conduct from its excrescences,—to 
distinguish feeling from imagination,—to contrast the hypochondriacal fanaticism 
of a disordered fancy, with the purifying influence of an enlightened faith,—to 
show how frequently well-intentioned persons “ know not what manner of spirit 
they are of,”—how the Christian temper may be substantially contravened, while 
its dictates are professedly obeyed,—and how the language of Scripture may be 
perversely misquoted to support a line of conduct, which its benign and gentle 
principles uniformly condemn. 

“ An endeavour has also been made to illustrate the pernicious consequences of an 
undue prominence in education given to ornamental above useful acquirements, 
when both sty, vosyreag: J to their relative importance — be combined in the 
same system. Even in the present life, all the glitter of brilliant accomplishments 
will be but a poor compensation for the misery of ill-regulated feelings, and of in- 
capacity for mental exercise. To provide resources of constant happiness within, 
is incomparably more important than to derive a transient and occasional gratifi- 
cation from exciting external applause. ; ' 

“ Many good and worthy persons have objected to the elucidation of evangelical 
truth by fictitious narrative. They forget that if the Christian character could 
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thus be represented as it is described in Scripture, rather than as, unhappily, it is 
too frequently exhibited in the world, much prejudice and opposition might be 
prevented. The mild, the persuasive, the dignified demeanor inculcated and in- 
spired by the grace of God, would be more readily appreciated ; while the austerity 
of disposition, the aversion to control, the proneness to interference, the affected 
language, the discontent, the self-complacency, and the positiveness, which so 
frequently assume the holy name of religion, being discountenanced as they de- 
serve, would impede no longer that all-important cause which they are professed- 
ly eager to advance. Nor let it be forgotten that our Divine Teacher himself has 
sanctioned, by his use of parables, the employment of imaginary histories to illus- 
trate and enforce religious duty.” 


Miss Sinclair, in representing abstract truth as acting and conversing in real 
life, has chosen her speakers in the scene from the highest classes of foreign so- 
ciety. The modes of life that she chiefly paints find but few counterparts in this 
country, but the feelings which actuate her characters are common to humanity ; 
and her republican readers, we believe, are the last persons in the world to take 
exception to lords and ladies upon paper, or disrelish the sayings and doings of 
fine people.’ 

The work is very neatly printed by Scatcherd and Adams. 


Excursions to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Balbec ; by George 
Jones, A. M., 2 vols. 12mo. Van Nostrand & Dwight. 


Tus work, from the same press as the last, is so beautifully printed that its ty- 
pographical execution was the first thing that attracted our attention. Nor do 
we, as well-wishers to the arts, think it out of the scope of these notices to commend 
such improvements in the style of “ getting up” a new publication. The author, 
Mr. G. Jones, a chaplain in the Navy, who is already known by his “ Sketches 
of Naval Life,” accompanied Commodore Patterson in his recent cruise in the 
Levant, during which a party, of which Mr. Jones was one, made excursions 
into Egypt and Palestine, and other noted regions of Asia and Africa accessible 
from the Mediterranean. Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Balbec, were suc- 
cessively explored, and a rapid survey of the adjacent countries taken by the 
travellers. The celebrity of these cities, the associations, classical and scrip- 
tural, which are interwoven with their hoar antiquity, and the charms which 
modern events are preparing for the population around, all offer the most inte- 
resting materials for a book of travels; and although Mr. Jones kept no journal 
himself, yet the private journal and official letters of Commodore Patterson being 
placed at his disposal, he has had an ample supply of facts wherewith to enrich 
his volume. We can afford room for but few extracts, and though there are many 
passages to choose from, our readers (who are fond of boating) may like first of 
all to learn the mode of travelling in Egypt. 

VoyaGING upon THE NIte.* 


The party advanced in this manner to Cairo, and then changing the shallop 
for the saddle, we find them mounted on Arab horses. 
A Gavuant CavaLcaDe.* 


The following extract from a letter of Miss Patterson, describing the secluded 
zenana ofa Mahometan prince, derives a melancholy interest from the reflection 
that the young and accomplished writer did not live to revisit her native shores, 


* See pages 25 and 44, omitted for want of room. 
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Tue Pasna’s Harem. 


“*¢ We are the only Christians who have ever been adinitted into the Pasha’s 
Harem. We were there twice. The first time was a mere visit, but the second 
was to spend the day. I must endeavor to describe it for you. At the gate we 
were received by a dozen male attendants, who led us to the garden gate, where 
we found three girls playing upon different Arab instruments, while two were 
singing and two dancing, magnificently dressed in crimson and blue cloth em- 
broidered in gold—the full pantaloons hanging over the foot just allowing an em- 
broidered slipper to be seen—a jacket, tight to the shape, without sleeves, open a 
little upon the chest, where appeared a chemise of blue or white gauze, closely 
spangled, sleeves of the same, hanging large and full to the elbow, and down 
behind in a dozen plaits; and on the side and top of the head, large sprigs of 
diamonds. A sash of gold tissue, with a deep gold fringe, finished the dress. 
These pretty creatures preceded us to the palace door, where we were met like 
old friends by the Sultana, her maids of honor and attendants, to the number of a 
hundred at least. The great hall of state into which we were ushered, was an 
immense one, lined and floored with white marble; in the centre a basin fifteen 
feet square, and a large fountain, from which the clearest water was playing; 
the ceiling richly painted and gilt; one side of the hall lined with ottomans of 
white silk embroidered in gold, and a beautiful Persian carpet spread in front of 
them. As soon as we were seated, coffee and pipes were handed tous. The 
Sultana is about 35 years old, with a fine face, though the eye is stern—dignified 
and affable in her manners. Her dress was a chali, made in Turkish style, only 
more closed over the neck. On the head was a sort of skull cap, formed entirely 
of diamonds. Around this was twisted an embroidered kerchief, and on the left 
side, down near the ear, was placed a sprig of flowers, made of enormous dia- 
monds: ear-rings, a single pair, shaped like a drop, as large as the end of my lit- 
tle finger, and on her little finger was a most superb diamond ring. Around us 
stood the hundred attendants, dressed in colored silks; and every one, even of the 
lowest rank, with heads covered with diamonds. The pipe stems and sockets of 
the coffee cups were also covered with these precious stones. Such a glitter I never 
saw before. An Armenian woman, who spoke Italian, was there as our interpre- 
tess. Our gloves and buckles excited their admiration, indeed our whole dress. I 
don’t know that I was ever so hauled and pulled about as I was that day. 

““¢ We were taken all over the palace, and it vied throughout in elegance with 
the great hall. At half past 12, we were led by the Sultana down to the recep- 
tion room to dinner. As we entered, girls bearing silver basins approached; 
others with pitchers poured water over our hands; others again presented us 
towels. On the centre of the Persian carpet was placed a small table, about a 
foot square, covered with a cloth of gold tissue. On that wasa circular glass 
waiter, about three feet in diameter. In the centre was a dish of roast mutton. 
The Sultana sat down with my mother and self on either side of her ; then E——, 
and G , and a lady of the court, formerly a slave of the Pasha’s, now married 
to acolonel. The interpretess stood and carved for us. The china was French 
and handsome—silver knives and forks, &c., which the Sultana knew not how to 
use. She punched at the meat in the most unmerciful manner. When we sat 
down, a napkin was placed on each of our laps; another, embroidered in gold 
laid over the right shoulder; and a third, and a finer one, laid upon the lap, to 
wipe the mouth with. Some of the slaves fanned us—some held the different 
dishes—others salvers of knives, and others again silver pitchers, and so on. 
What with the beautiful dresses, the glitter of gold and diamonds, the divan, the 
spacious hall and fountain, it seemed that the scenes of the Arabian Nights were 
realized before me. I wish you could have seen it. Our only regret was that 
this beautiful scene could not be enjoyed by some of our friends. 

“Jt is said there is no pleasure without pain. Truly it was so in this case. 
The dinner was almost too much for us. We counted thirty-nine different dishes, 
served one at a time, and of each we were obliged to eat a little. And so strangely 
served as they were! The first five dishes were of mutton, rice, &c.,—then a 
sweet dish—then fried fish and fried lemons—then meat—then another sweet 
dish—next fried fish and nuts—and so on till the thirty-ninth, which was stewed 
rice and bonny-clabber. The glass salver was then taken away, and a silver 
one, with melons, peaches, grapes, &c., replaced it. When we rose from the ta- 
ble, the girls with the basins knelt before us, and hands were washed as before, 
when pipes and coffee were given us to finish off with. While we smoked, the 
Sultana retired to prayers, which she does five times aday. Then if you could 
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have witnessed the scene, you would have imagined us amongst a parcel of great 
children. Oh! how we were dragged about, patted and pulled; each woman 
declaring we belonged to her, and should not speak to the others. At 3 o'clock 
we were sent for to depart, as the gentlemen were satiated with smoking, and 
could wait no longer. They had been with the Governor all this time. The 
Sultana held us tight, and said the Capidan Pasha had no business to send for 
us; and it was 4 o'clock before we could get away. We made a great proces- 
sion through the garden. First went the musical, dancing, and singing girls ; 
then the Sultana and ourselves, slaves bearing fans of peacock’s feathers over 
our heads ; and then came the attendants. Atthe garden gate, sherbet was handed, 
when we took a kind farewell of our hospitable Sultana, and were consigned to 
the care of the male attendants, and at the carriage found the gentlemen impa- 
tient to hear all about what we had seen.” 


Mr. Jones is of opinion that Mahomet Ali might have seated himself upon the 
throne of Constantinople if foreign powers had not interfered. The attempt, 
however, might have been foiled by measures as impolitic as those which caused 

Tue INVESTMENT OF JERUSALEM.—<See page 132. 

The work of Mr. Jones will recommend itself to those curious in biblical criti- 
cism, by some interesting observations upon the geographical features of Pales- 
tine ; and though we cannot allow that he has made the most of his subject, yet 
his book is both useful and entertaining. 


Beloe’s Herodotus. Harper’s Family Library, 3 vols. 


Ir is exceedingly curious, after reading a modern work of travels like that no- 
ticed above, to go over a part of the same ground with one who travelled them 
two thousand years ago, and find him speculating upon the dim antiquity of 
structures that, aged when he was young, are still existing as proud mementos 
of the past when the works of his own mind have long since become ancient. 
Beloe’s translation, though the style is excessively faulty in the first book, is ad- 
mitted, we believe, to be the best extant in modern tongues ; and he seems, as the 
work proceeds, to catch the spirit of the original, and improve upon himself suffi- 
ciently to put the noble Greek into easy and perspicuous English. Herodotus 
has been vulgarly called ‘the father of lies,” in ridicule of his classic title “ The 
Father of History ;” but we confess that to us the simplicity with which he 
relates many things that we know to be impossible, but which were of common 
belief in his day, has always seemed one of the strongest inherent proofs of 
the genuineness of the history which bears his name. The impress of the age in 
which he flourished is thus indelibly stamped upon his writings. 


The Fairy Book, 1837. Harpers. 


Perer Partey of Boston, who deserves well of the little folks for his manifold 
labors in their favor, is about to have a serious rival in John Smith of New-York, 


the editor of the beautiful volume before us. It has been said by one skilled in 


men, that he who writes the ballads of a people governs them; and “ Peter 
Parley,” though no lyrist, has hitherto had it all to himself in providing the 
modern substitutes for the ballads of old. Nor do we hesitate to say that Mr. 
Goodrich, which we believe is the alias, whatever we may have said of his per- 
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formances as a poet, has been abundantly useful in this sphere of action. He 
has been actively instrumental in diffusing a mass of valuable and practical 
information over the country, and provided the materials for thinking, by an 
accumulation of facts, in many a young mind that will hold itself much indebted 
to him in its maturity. He has had collaborators indeed, both in this country 
and in Europe, of higher claims to originality ; but his compilations for children 
are not to be the less valued because their author, instead of inventing new truths, 
has aimed at bringing those already established within the reach of infant minds. 
We believe that the publication of these and similar works of a practical ten- 
dency, expressly for children, will hereafter mark a new era in the progress of 
education. We heartily rejoice in the success that has attended them, and we 
hope that they will be able to retain the favor in which they now stand with the 
public. But we are by no means ultra in our utilitarianism. The corps of 
practical children’s books has now fairly caught up, and equalled in influence 
and number, the fanciful ones which formed the reading of our childhood, and we 
are for a clear race between them. We are for seeing Little Red Riding Hood, 
Beauty and the Beast, and Jack the Giant Killer, once more in the field, and put 
in training for a fresh start; and we rejoice that a person so well known both in 
New-York, London, and most of the cities of Christendom, as “ John Smith,” 
has addressed himself seriously to the matter. We would have children learn 
through the medium of fiction that there are other truths besides the material 
ones which are pictured to their eyes in works of the Parley school ; for we be- 
lieve that the teaching of moral lessons in parables is as well suited to the infan- 
cy of our understandings as it was to the infancy of our Faith; and however ne- 
cessary it may be in maturing a young mind to correct its judgment by frequent 
reference to facts, it is hardly less important to quicken its apprehension by oc- 
casionally appealing to the imagination. Mr. Smith in his preface, (which, as a 
delightful essay on this subject, we would gladly quote at length,) treats the 
whole matter in a vein of humor, which as grave critics it doth not become us to 
imitate; nor shall we add any thing more in reference to his first volume, except 
that we wish, instead of embodying translations from the French with the old 
English tales of our childhood, he had added some American fables, of which our 


aborigines have furnished us with not a few. In beauty of moral and felicity of 
conception, we venture to say that nothing, in the whole range of similar compo- 
sitions, surpasses the exquisite story of the Robin as translated from the Chip- 
pewa by Mrs. Schoolcraft, and quoted in the review of “ Life on the Lakes” in 
a former number of this Magazine. The evils of misplaced ambition and the 
reward of filial tenderness as shown in the loss of the bereaved father, and the 
happy transformation of the obedient son, is the most poetic sermon that ever 
was preached. 
Apams deserves a fairy’s bough for the woodcuts to this volume. 


The Rambler in Mexico, by C. J. Latrobe. 1 vol. 12mo. New- 
York, Harpers. 


Mr. Larrope has already gained a name in the literary world of Europe by 


his “ Alpenstock” and other writings, which we believe have not been repub- 
lished in this country. He is however well known to our countrymen by his 
‘Rambles in America,” which is beyond all comparison the best book writ- 
ten upon this country by a foreigner. Indeed, the writer, from having for fif 
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teen years been a rover over the world, was better quaiified than any of his com- 
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peers ceteris paribus, for writing upon a country in which the peculiarities of 


most others are more or less represented. 


The present work exhibits the same lively disposition and cosmopolite-ish 


spirit which made the last so agreeable. 


The sketches of scenery and manners 


are given with equal vivacity ; and the accomplished writer indulges in occasional 
disquisitions upon the historical, political, and physical phenomena around him, 
which, if not always sound, are still valuable, as being made in all sincerity by a 


man of reading and observation. 


population of America, suggested by surveying the pyramids of Mexico. 


Among these is one (page 252) on the early 


The 


subject is trite, but it derives interest at this moment from the historical discove- 
ries recently made in Iceland, which the newspapers have frequently alluded to of 
late, by which it would seem that the northmen of Scandinavia did probably 


plant one or more colonies upon our continent. 


Hints For a Noveuist.—A trial is 
this month pending before the court of 
Common Pleas, at Cambridge Mass. 
in which romantic affection upon one 
side, and the most unheard of baseness 
upon the other, are placed in more 
touching contrast than we can remem- 
ber to have seen them exhibited in the 
pages of real life. During the month 
of November an examination took place 
at Lowell, before the police justices, of 
a young man accused of stealing a 
promissory note made by him to a 
young girl, to whom, at the time it 
was made, he was engaged in mar- 
riage. We learn from the Lowell Cou- 
rier, that the complaint was enter- 
ed by the overseer at the Lawrence 
mills, and the young woman was sum- 
moned as a witness, and appeared un- 
willing. From the testimony in the 
case we have gathered the followin 
summary of facts. The defendant a 
witness had been for some months inti- 
mate, in what is called in the country 
a courting way. She lent him money, 
for which he gave his notes. He omit- 
ted his visits, and after a while, she, 
wanting the money, caused the notes to 
be sued. Subsequently the suits were 
abandoned, the notes taken up, and a 
new one given by him for . At 
the time of these transactions a recon- 
ciliation took place—he promised to 
marry her—they mutually agreed to 
keep the giving of the new note a se- 
cret, and things went on in the old way. 
A short time before the trial, he called 
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upon her one morning, found her sick 
abed, her nurse present, and told her 
that he was published to be married 
to another girl, and had come to set- 
tle with her, pay her the money, 
and take up his note. Upon his ae 
ing to see the note, she gave the keys 
of her trunk to her nurse, and directed 
her to bring her, (the witness’s) bank 
book, in which she said the note 
was, without opening it. The nurse 
did as she had been directed, and then 
left the room. 

Upon the nurse’s return to the room, 
after a considerable absence, she found 
the witness nearly, if not quite sense- 
less—the defendant gone—the bank 
book on the window—no note and no 
money. After the scene at the sick 
bed, and before this examination, the 
defendant was married. The court 
ordered the defendant to appear for trial 
at the Court of Common ey Decem- 
ber term, Cambridge. 


Geneva Ir- 
ving, Esq., author of “ The Conquest of 
Florida, by Hernando de Soto,” has been 
lately cailed to the Belles Letters chair 
of this institution. Professor Irving 
should try and find leisure in his new vo- 
cation to get up another edition of his ex- 
cellent work, with illustrations drawn 
from the recent campaigns in Florida ; 
upon which the details of Dr. Soto’s 
exposition offered in anticipation a 
most curious commentary. 
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NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION 


of 
ily 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 

. Greorce Dearszorn, 38 Gold Street, has this day published, 
ih Volume 3 of a new edition of the Complete Works of Lord 
er Byron, embellished with an entire new Head of the Author, 
- Volume 1st is embellished with a head of the Author, and 
y, - Volume 2d with a head of the Countess Guiccioli—both en- 
ke graved fur this edition. The succeeding volumes will be pub- 
-—_ lished monthly, each accompanied with a new and splendid 
engraving. 
te =F The present edition of the Works of Lord Byron will be 
— completed in six volumes. 

i The volumes now published contain Moore’s Life of the 
Author, including Letters, Journals, &«.—to which is added, 
in this edition, a large number of Letters and other prose 
ik writings not to be found in the English copy. 


The Poems will occupy the four last volumes—the order 
in which they will be printed is the same as that adopted in 
the octavo edition issued by the publisher of this—many 
Poems will be included which are not to be found in the last - 
London edition. 

. It is the aim of the publisher to make this edition a medium 
between the voluminous English copy, in seventeen volumes, 
and the American in one—giving at the same time a type 
sufficiently large, and volumes not too cumbersome for conve- 


nience, 
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